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THE FOUNDER OF MILWAUKEE | 
AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


‘ P. L. Scanuan 


OLOMON Juneau was born on August 9, 1793, and bap- 
tized the same day at Repentigny.’ His father was 
Francis Juneau and his mother Therese Galarneau, both 
Canadian-born. His godparents were his aunt, Therese Gal- 
arneau and her brother, Francis Galarneau. _ 
Juneau came to Prairie du Chien in the summer or fall 
of 1817 and hired out to the United States factor, John W. 
Johnson for three months, beginning October 1 and ending 
December 81. He was paid $18 a month, and received for the 
three months’ labor $5.00 in cash and $49 in goods. The 
journal of Johnson, as well as the receipt given by Juneau, 
shows the time, the manner, and the amount of payment. 
Johnson’s journal also shows that Juneau received bath 
cash and goods in the winter and spring of 1818. Juneau 
had a running account. Johnson was in the habit of staking 
small traders with credits of goods and with money; and he 
did this for Juneau, who had the backing of his uncle, 
Francis Galarneau, living at Prairie du Chien at this time. 
How Juneau came to Prairie du Chien is not explained 
except as stated by John H. Fonda, who was in a position to 
1 Extract from Canadian Archives on file in the Wisconsin historical library. 
‘Notes on the birthplace and christening of Solomon Juneau of Milwaukee have 
been received from a correspondent in Montreal. He was born in the village 
of Repentigny, adjoining the island of L’Assomption, where his birthplace has 
formerly been located. He descended from a family from La Rochelle, which has 
been in Canada since the seventeenth century, when his earliest-known ancestor 
was massacred in 1655 by the Iroquois. His baptismal record states that Laurent 
Solomon Juneau was born August 9, 1793, son of Francois and Therese Galar- 


neau Juneau. Three of the papers of Milwaukee, the Journal, News, and Sen- 


tinel carried this item in early October [1937].’ Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, xxi, 246. 
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know, since he was related to Juneau by marriage. Fonda 
said: 


I was not acquainted with Mr. Juneau at this time, though I after- 
wards became related to him through marriage, and learned his history. 
Seven years before, he had been in the employ of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company, in the capacity of a voyageur, and had visited Prairie du Chien, 
where he found his uncle, my wife’s father [Francis Galarneau], who 
insisted on his leaving the Company, to whom he was indebted in the 
sum of three hundred dollars, and loaned him the cash to pay the debt; 
besides furnishing him an outfit, with which he commenced trading with 
the Monomonee Indians, in the vicinity of Milwaukee.” 


Juneau had a bill for nearly $1,000 against the Winnebago 
in 1837. Some of that might have been for trade before he 
joined the American fur company. 

The presence of Juneau at Prairie du Chien in 1817 is 
contrary to the statements of the sons of Jacques Vieau as 
given in the Wisconsin Historical Collections,* but these two 
sons do not agree; and an obituary written by Solomon 
Juneau at the time of Jacques Vieau’s death and printed in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel of July 23, 1852, does not confirm 
the statement of either son. Here is part of the article: 


Death of a Pioneer of Wisconsin. 


Messrs. Editors: I observed in your paper of last Thursday an ac- 
count of the death of old Jacques Vieau, extracted from a Green Bay 
paper. As there were several errors in the account, and as the public 
are interested in knowing accurate particulars concerning those whose 
names will pass into history as the pioneers of our young and rapidly 
growing state, I feel at liberty, from my long acquaintance with the 
deceased, to give you a correct statement. 

Jacques Vieau was of French extraction, and was born in Lower 
Canada. He came to Wisconsin in 1786, and has resided nearly the whole 
of the time at Green Bay, where he owned a farm, and was an Indian 
trader. I have known him for thirty-four years. He was fifty-six when 
I became acquainted with him, and consequently was ninety years when 
he died... . 


[Signed] Solomon Juneau. 


2? Wisconsin Historical Collections, v, 218. 
* Ibid., xi, 224; xv, 459. 
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Juneau was a son-in-law and was reputed to be a man of 
excellent memory. Evidently, he did not like the obituary 
given in the Green Bay newspaper. By this article it may be 
seen that Juneau did not meet Vieau until 1818, the very 
year Juneau began the trade in Milwaukee where he was a 
trader for the American fur company for many years. 





SAWDUST CAMPAIGN 
CuHar_eEs F. Lamps 


eng iv, section 29 of our state constitution provides: 
“The legislature shall determine what persons shall 
constitute the militia of the state, and may provide for or- 
ganizing and disciplining the same in such manner as shall 
be prescribed by law.’ 

The article relating to the militia proposed to the consti- 
tutional convention of 1848, contained elaborate detail and 
this sentence: “Those who conscientiously scruple to bear 
arms shall not be compelled to do so, but must pay an equiv- 
alent for personal service.’ By way of amendment the article 
as it stands today was adopted by a vote of 43 ayes, 20 noes. 

It is not intended to review the legislation which has 
carried out this constitutional mandate, nor to cover the his- 
tory of the militia or the National guard except as it touches 
the incidents of July, 1881. 

In 1881, companies of the National guard infantry were 
composed of one captain, two lieutenants, five sergeants, 
eight corporals, one drummer, one fifer, and from forty-six 
to eighty-two privates. 

The company provided its own uniforms, and, on giving 
a required bond, the captain could draw from the quarter- 
master-general the necessary forty-five caliber Springfield 
rifles, leather belts, bayonets and scabbards, and cartridge 
boxes. On a satisfactory inspection there could be drawn 
annually $300 from the state treasury. This was all the state 
furnished. 

The company was required to furnish its own armory 
with the necessary racks for equipment. The $300 was in 
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full for all compensation and expenses, including rent of its 
armory. 

The enlistment was for five years, and carried with it 
exemption from jury duty and poll tax. 

When called into active service for thirty days or less, 
enlisted men received one dollar a day and subsistence. If 
for a longer period, the same compensation as privates in the 
regular army. 

Neglect to report when called into active service, except 
for actual sickness or absence from the county of residence, 
was penalized by dishonorable discharge and a fine of from 
$50 to $800. Proficiency in military science was not engen- 
dered by a pay roll. Excellence within the company was 
fostered by frequent prize drills, and between companies by 
public parades. 

Under this system I became a member of the Lake City 
guard of Madison, commanded by Chandler P. Chapman, 
afterwards adjutant general of Wisconsin. The uniforms 
were elaborate blue dress coats with half skirts, faced with 
buff, blue trousers, white belts, and helmets of the current 
United States pattern. 

Early in 1881 the ladies of Madison were enlisted in pro- 
moting a fair which netted about $1,200. From these funds 
the company financed the rest of its equipment, fatigue 
blouses and caps, woolen blankets, and rubber ponchos. 

Drills were intensive. Non-commissioned officers and 
privates acquired automatic precision of musket by drill be- 
fore a full length pier glass, and intensive squad, battalion, 
and company drills welded the members into a highly effi- 
cient body. Captain Chapman evolved a tactical evolution 
for riot disturbances, a feature which will be referred to later. 

It is not necessary to depend on home appreciation of 
the Lake City guard. The Janesville Daily Recorder of 
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July 6, 1881, put it thus: ‘The Lake City Guard of Madi- 
son, Capt. C. P. Chapman, commanding, came next in order, 
and a handsomer, better drilled, and more gentlemanly com- 
pany never appeared in our city.’ This in the home city of 
the Janesville Light guard-with whom the Lake City guard 
were rivals for first place in the Wisconsin National guard. 

Out of a clear sky on Friday, July 22, 1881, came a wire 
from Governor William E. Smith to the adjutant general to 
call out a portion of the guard under orders to proceed at 
once to Eau Claire. The cause back of this order was riotous 
conduct of mill hands and rivermen in that city. Their pur- 
pose was evidenced by the parades with banners inscribed, 
“Ten hours or no sawdust.’ A protest against work in twelve- 
hour shifts. 

The order was received by the adjutant general at 4:30 
p.M. and by 5:30 the next morning 376 officers and men were 
concentrated at Camp Douglas entrained for Eau Claire, 
arriving at 12:55 p.m. The order of mobilization included 
Lake City guard, 51 officers and men; Governor’s guard, 
Madison, 48 officers and men; Janesville Light guard, 48 
officers and men; Bower City rifles, Janesville, 48 officers 
and men; Beloit City guard, 46 officers and men; Guppey 
guard, Portage, 35 officers and men; Mauston guard, 42 
officers and men; Watertown rifles, 44 officers and men; and 
general officers and staff, 14.* As near as I can ascertain, 

*The Governor’s guard, Madison, was organized August 1, 1873; the 
Lake City guard, Madison, May 27, 1878; the Janesville guard, Janesville, Au- 
gust 5, 1878; the Bower City rifles, Janesville, August 18, 1878; the Beloit City 
guard, Beloit, August 31, 1877; the Guppey guard, Portage, June 25, 1877; the 
Mauston Light guard, Mauston, August 31, 1869; the Watertown rifles, Water- 
town, July 5, 1880. In May and June, 1881, the various companies then exist- 
ing were assigned to battalions, each under the command of a lieutenant colonel. 
Four battalions were thus organized, numbered First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth, and were under the command respectively of Lieutenant Colonels 
W. B. Britton, Gabriel Bouck, Martin T. Moore, and Chandler P. Chapman. 


Of these lieutenant colonels, Colonel Moore was destined to become colonel of 
the Third Wisconsin regiment during the Spanish American war. 
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six members of the Lake City guard and five of the Gover- 
nor’s guard are still living. 

The further recording must of necessity contain much 
within my personal observation. 

By six o’clock all members of the Lake City guard had 
been notified in writing to report, after the evening meal, 
to the armory for active service. In my absence the notifica- 
tion had been left at my home and was handed to me by my 
mother. I can never forget the serious concern in her voice 
and face. I realize, now, that the situation brought back to 
her the Civil war, closed only sixteen years before, which 
left her with one brother in an unknown and unmarked grave 
in the South and her remaining brother with impaired 
health. 

The order to report included directions to bring articles of 
personal necessity and comfort—towels, soap, comb, hand- 
kerchiefs, and change of underwear and stockings, not in- 
cluded in the company equipment. 

As each member reported, he found a uniformed guard at 
the door with fixed bayonet. On passing the guard no one 
could leave without a pass from the commanding officer. The 
first order was to change from citizens clothes to uniform 
and equipment. The uniform consisted of the fatigue blouse, 
trousers, cap, and overcoat; the equipment was a leather 
belt with bayonet and scabbard, omitting cartridge box. This 
had been supplemented by leather loops sewn on the belt. 
Personal articles went into the haversack, a waterproofed 
canvas bag with strap to suspend from the shoulder. A 
double, woolen blanket, rolled in prescribed form, to hang 
over the other shoulder, was supplied. 

When all were assembled, the ‘fall in’ brought the com- 
pany into line, and the quartermaster sergeant issued to 
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each ‘non-com’ and private twenty rounds of ball cartridges 
which were thrust into the loops of the belt. This feature of | 
equipment was unusual and distinguished the Lake City 
guard from all other commands at Eau Claire, the others 
having the old cartridge box located on the belt at the rear. 
The line was then dismissed, and all were permitted to oc- 
cupy themselves as they pleased inside the armory. 

The entraining of the 876 was done very smoothly. A 
special train carried the Watertown, Portage, and Mauston 
companies to Camp Douglas, where they joined the adju- 
tant general and the other forces. The Janesville companies 
came to Madison on the regular train on the Chicago and 
Northwestern railway. At Madison two extra coaches and 
a baggage car entrained the Madison companies, and all 
left for Eau Claire at 2:18 a.m. 

In our armory, about midnight, the order to ‘fall in’ was 
given, alignment checked, and ‘by fours count’ gave each en- 
listed man his place. Roll call and inspection followed, and 
‘right face,’ ‘forward march,’ brought us to the street, where 
column of fours was formed and in silence the march to the 
railway station began. 

The march included the riot evolution—just before an 
intersecting street was reached the first two fours wheeled 
right and left, and at double time took position across the 
intersecting street, so as to flank the column in passing. 
When the column had passed, the fours reversed their 
wheeling and at double time took place in the rear of the 
column. This was repeated at each intersection until the 
station was reached. This evolution was also carried out at 
Eau Claire, on the march from the railway station to the 
camping grounds. It may be that this, with the trim busi- 
nesslike uniforms, different from the show uniforms of the 
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other units, with the ball cartridge displayed in the service 
belts, precipitated the overheard remark, ‘Jases there’s the 
rigulars.’ 

On reaching the station we were marched into waiting 
coaches, where we remained until we detrained at Eau Claire. 
Guards with fixed bayonets were stationed at each door. 
The time until the arrival of the Chicago train was occupied 
with cards, singing, talk, and as best we could pass the time. 
However, when we had been switched onto the train, lamps 
were dimmed, silence enjoined, and soon the only sounds 
were those of the train and such nasal artillery as sleep on 
car cushions invites. Some woke as we stopped at Camp 
Douglas, but most slept until the sun had been up many 
hours. 

At Merrillan hot coffee was placed in the baggage car 
and, with dried beef and bread, we made our breakfast. The 
train came to a stop at Eau Claire at 12:55. The coaches with 
the guardsmen were left at the street south of the station. A 
skirmish line was thrown out and the detraining began. Com- 
panies were formed, places in line of march assigned, and the 
whole column marched down town and across the river to 
West Side park, a distance of about a mile and a half. After 
detailing a guard to watch baggage, the Fourth battalion 
marched back to the Galloway house, was served with din- 
ner, and returned to the park, named Camp Farr, in honor 
of the mayor. 

The lumber companies, in anticipation of the situation, 
had hauled from their camps tents and blankets. These were 
set up in Camp Farr for use of the guards. Some of this 
equipment brought with it small insects, then called ‘gray- 


backs,’ but which the soldiers in the World war called 
‘cooties.’ 
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Owing to the lack of tenting facilities at Camp Farr, 
coupled with the necessity of guarding the jail from any con- © 
templated rescue of those arrested by the sheriff, the Fourth 
battalion under command of Lieutenant Colonel Chapman, 
was moved to and took up its quarters in the courthouse, 
named Camp Smith, in honor of the governor. The battalion 
staff included the adjutant’s clerk, Reuben G. Thwaites, 
then on the editorial staff of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
and for many years superintendent of the Wisconsin state 
historical society. The commanding officer occupied the sher- 
iff’s office, and the staff other county offices. The Lake City 
guard occupied the corridors of the first floor, where, wrap- 
ped in our own blankets, we slept on the floor. The other 
three companies were located in the court room and other 
rooms of the second floor. 

The first sergeant of each company, under orders, made 
up the guard detail. Guard mount being completed, the cor- 
poral of the guard posted the sentries at the margins of the 
courthouse grounds. The sentries paced their beats with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. For the morning, noon, 
and evening meals, each company, under arms, marched to 
Camp Farr, where the kitchens and mess tents for the whole 
command were located. The food was wholesome, but plain; 
usually corned beef, bread, and coffee. 

When not on duty the men tossed ball, played cards, read, 
or engaged in athletic games. The only liquor in evidence 
was blackberry brandy, supposed to be a sovereign remedy 
for intestinal disturbances, occasioned by change of food and 
water. During the whole time the enlisted men did not leave 
camps except those detailed as orderlies, and even those were 
under arms. At night heavy patrols, under commissioned offi- 
cers, marched through the streets. 
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Monday, July 25, the mills started up. As it was also 
pay day, extra precautions were taken, but no disturbance 
took place although a meeting of some 500 men was held. 
The speeches were moderate i tone. By night the trains had 
taken over 200 of the strikers out of Eau Claire. The crisis 
had passed. Toward evening it was considered best to send 
home the Fourth battalion, leaving the First at Camp Farr. 
Orders were quietly issued to Lieutenant Colonel Chapman 
to return with his command on the midnight train south. 
There was no pause in the routine, however. Guards were 
posted and relieved as usual; taps were sounded; men on 
floors and otherwise went to sleep as usual. 

At eleven o’clock the whole battalion was called up, with- 
out knowing the cause. When the lines were formed, the 
company commander told the men to pack up and get back 
into line as quietly and as soon as possible. Re-assembled, 
marching orders were given, and quickly the battalion 
marched to the railway station, so quietly that Quarter- 
master-General Bryant who was standing at the door of 
the Eau Claire house, waiting to see the column pass, when 
his attention happened to be attracted in conversation with 
a gentleman behind him, did not see the column until two 
companies had passed the hotel. 

At the station the entraining was the reverse of leaving 
Madison. At Camp Douglas the Portage and Watertown 
companies branched off, and the train rolled into the home 
station at 8:37 a.m. The men were promptly formed into line 
and escorted the governor up town to the Park hotel. The 
companies were formed in line and addressed by Governor 
Smith, then each swung out and each marched to its armory 
and was dismissed. Later each non-commissioned officer and 
private drew five dollars for his services. 
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I have only one memento of the campaign, aside from 
those that memory brings up. It is six stanzas of doggerel, | 
sung to the old tune of ‘Derby Ram’: 


i 


Oh, I’m a Lake City guard, sir, 
I belong to Company C, 

Of the gallant Fourth battalion, 
Of the Wisconsin National G. 


Chorus: Oh! hoky, dinky, Derby Ram, etc. 
ii 

On glory was I bent, sir, 

For fighting I did pant; 


So, to Eau Claire I was sent, sir, 
The strikers to supplant. 


iii 


My buttons there were bright, sir: 
And loaded twenty rounds, 

My belt was far from light, sir, 

As I stept to martial sounds, 


iv 
The strikers we did meet, sir, 
On the banks of the Eau Claire; 


We fought them long and well, sir, 
Despite our villainous fare. 


Vv 


The sawdust campaign is o’er, sir, 
The rioters we foiled, 

And we’ve been ordered home, sir, 
With uniforms all soiled. 


vi 


Oh, war it is most cruel, sir, 
Specially a sawmill scare, 
But we are always ready, sir, 
To go again to Eau Claire. 





HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY 
ALEXANDER C. GUTH 


HE work of measuring and recording structures in the 
Historic American Buildings survey has been com- 
pleted. It has been a varied and valuable experience for the 
architects and draftsmen who participated in it. Many of 
these individuals never before made a measured drawing, 
obtained a profile of a moulding in the field, or did any other 
investigating. These activities were new and strange to them. 
All of them received much benefit from the survey, profit- 
ing by the contact with old work, and gaining inspiration 
and ideas for their work in the future. 
The men were recruited from the unemployed ranks of 
a profession in dire need of employment. The architects and 
draftsmen were divided into groups, or squads, each with 
a leader who himself participated in the work of measuring 
and drawing. The assigned building was attacked most sys- 
tematically. The entire exterior was accurately measured, 
including all details, profiles, and everything of interest. 
While this was going on, the interior was worked in a simi- 
lar manner. Ultimately a complete set of drawings, one is 
almost compelled to say ‘working plans,’ was made of the 
entire structure. If in a Greek revival structure a mid-Vic- 
torian fireplace was added later, both were measured as if 
they were better bed fellows than was actually the case. 
Should one of these buildings be destroyed it could easily 
be reproduced from these drawings. No restoration, how- 
ever, was attempted. 
Many and varied were the experiences gained in the 
field. As a rule people were very courteous and helpful. 
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They got into the spirit of the work splendidly. In many 
cases the tenants of the houses which were measured put 
themselves out to hunt up historical and other facts about 
the buildings. Of course, it is recollected that now and then 
a door would be slammed in our faces, but this was forgotten 
when a dear old lady invited the squad to dinner. Many a 
bottle of wine was brought out to help shorten a long cold 
morning. On the whole the inner man did not suffer during 
this survey. 

We recall one day when the local fire department was 
ordered out to set up its extension ladders, not because there 
was a fire to extinguish, but in order that the cupola of the 
village church might be more conveniently measured by our 
squad. The day is also remembered when the boys of the 
group came up out of the basement of an old inn with eyes 
popping out of their heads. They had found that the old 
structure was framed with black walnut timbers bearing 
the marks of the adze. And when the plaster tumbled down 
on the heads of the men engaged on another project and 
revealed that twigs or slender branches of trees had been 
interlaced and interwoven to form a base for the plaster, 
there was real joy in the camp. It was a commonplace day 
if handmade nails, wood pegged construction, handmade 
mouldings, or other ancient attributes did not project them- 
selves into the picture. 

The discovery of a spring dance floor was an event. Its 
independent construction so the rest of the building would 
not ‘spring’ bore much investigation and resulted in many 
drawings. This terpsichorean freak of another day was, in- 
deed, a novelty. 

The discovery that a modest church structure in a back- 
woods town in the late 1840’s revealed the presence at its 
inception of a real architect led to much investigation and 
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finally resulted in the surprising discovery that none other 
than the first president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects had made the plans. Here in this wilderness town in 
the new Northwest, Richard Upjohn had wrought a beau- 
tiful chapel out of local stone and emblazoned it with sym- 
bolism which is a delight today. 

Another rare innovation was a huge vault on which a 
house was built. Apparently the ground had been shaped in 
the form of a semi-circular mound. With this as a form, a 
stone vault was constructed. The earth was then excavated 
from beneath the vault. This resulted in a basement. On this 
the house in turn was erected—quite a novelty. 

While investigating a wood siding house, a peep was 
taken at the construction back of it. Here was another dis- 
covery. It was found to be a solid brick house overcoated 
with siding. The brick burned on the site proved to be too 
soft; it would not withstand the ravages of the elements. To 
keep the walls from crumbling or washing away, boarding 
was placed over the entire outside of the house. 

As the work progressed, much competition developed as 
to which group would turn out the best set of drawings. 
Healthy rivalry manifested itself also as to who would do 
the best lettering. And the completed drawings are truly a 
revelation. It would not be easy to duplicate such drafts- 
manship. The composition of the various elements on the 
sheets showed that the boys had profited by the work in the 
beaux arts system of design. The groups were likewise en- 
couraged to use their cameras, and many a beautiful pic- 
ture was procured which was eventually enlarged to the 
required 5” by 7” size. 

The gathering of the historical data presented another 
angle. Files were pored over in historical society headquar- 
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ters, old citizens were interviewed, and many a clue was run 
down which finally proved to be mere hearsay. 

Free-hand sketching was made use of. The men were en- 
couraged to make quick impressions to take with them to the 
drafting rooms. These were of great value in the preparation 
of the final drawings. All these were made in field note- 
books, which the government furnished, and which finally 
were to become part of the records. These notebooks in many 
cases were genuine works of art and with their innumerable 
thumb-nail sketches they presented a most interesting record 
of the work in the field. 

From the foregoing it can be readily understood that 
the men called many a faculty into play which in the stress 
of active professional work lies dormant. That is why the 
argument was advanced that the entire project was of ines- 
timable value to the experienced practitioner as well as to 
the cub draftsmen. 

Working with the organization was an advisory group. 
Its members were appointed by the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. Included in it were cura- 
tors of historical societies and historians, as well as architects 
who had a special interest in this work. These individuals 
were of material assistance in guiding the policy of the sur- 
vey. ' 

And finally, it should be observed that the Historic 
American Buildings survey is an important step forward 
in the conservation of our national historic resources. The 
type of shelter devised by mankind in every age and climate 
is an expression of the life of the people. The buildings used 
in any community at each period of time constitute a fea- 
ture of the social history. Unfortunately, a large part of 
American architecture has disappeared. It is inevitable that 
the majority of structures will eventually outlive their useful- 
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ness, and it is admittedly impractical to preserve all build- 
ings. It is possible, however, to record in a graphic manner, 
before it is too late, the exact appearance of type structures. 
This is the purpose of the Historic American Buildings sur- 
vey. It is a form of insurance against loss through future | 
destruction, and a contribution to the study of the historic 
architecture of the states. 


THE JESSE SMITH COBBLESTONE INN 


The Jesse Smith cobblestone inn is situated on County 
trunk highway A, about three miles southwest of Big Bend, 
Waukesha county, Wisconsin. It is three stories in height 
and has a setting which possesses much of the charm of the 
old New England inns. 

The taproom is on one side of the main hall, with a 
woman’s parlor opposite. In the kitchen is an old oven of 
such size that sixteen pies can be baked in it at one time. The 
bedrooms are located on the second floor while on the third 
floor is one of the real attractions of the building, a spring 
dance floor. This type of floor was popular with the early 
day dancers and was a somewhat rare feature in Wisconsin. 
There is an array of cabinets, cupboards, and fireplaces. 
Opening into the ballroom is a very interesting old doorway 
which contains a wicket. At one time this was used for the 
purpose of getting the password from the members of the 
Good Templars organization which held its meetings in this 
ballroom during the Civil war period. 

The exterior of the house, as the drawings and photo- 
graphs indicate, is built up of small field stones which in 
most cases are very colorful and add a great deal to the 
charm of the building. Situated on the premises are old 
barns, a smokehouse, chicken coop, and the like, all built of 
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the same kind of stone work. This structure dates from the 
late 1840’s.* 


THE MORAVIAN CHURCH, GREEN BAY 


The Moravian church is located on Moravian street in 
the city of Green Bay, Wisconsin. It was built by a group of 
men and women who were headed by a Moravian mission- 
ary. This individual was a close friend of the fur trader John 
Jacob Astor. The erection of the church was commenced in 
the fall of 1851 and was finished in the spring of the follow- 
ing year. 

The exterior of this church represents a distinctive con- 
tribution to architecture. It parallels very closely in design 
the little church in Sleepy Hollow cemetery in New York 
state where Washington Irving lies buried. 

The entrance is of the typical colonial type with a refined 
feeling for mouldings, profiles, and proportions. This en- 
trance is outstanding in every way. The pediment type of 
roof has an admirably proportioned cornice. Finally, the 
cupola is very quaint with classic features intermingling with 
Gothic finials. The most interesting part of the church is 
the windows. It has been explained by no less an authority 
than Thomas Tallmadge of Chicago that these early day 
builders tried to impart to their church buildings the ecclesi- 
astical note and the simplest way of doing it appeared to be 
to give the window heads a pointed or Gothic treatment. 
That is what was done at this church. While investigating the 
construction of the building above the ceiling and immed- 
iately below the roof of the auditorium the old window sash 
were located. They were in an excellent state of preservation 
but had been placed there by someone who thought they were 


J. H. A. Lacher says 1847. See his ‘Taverns and Stages of Early Wiscon- 
sin,’ in Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1914, 145.—Enrron. 























FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RACINE 


From a photograph lent by Alexander C. Guth 
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not as good looking as the dreadful lead glass designs in- 
stalled later. It goes without saying that the original sash, 
with their quaint muntin arrangements, were measured and 
placed on the drawings: 

Many of the interior features of the church bear close 
study, the pews, the wainscot, and the balcony treatment are 
all interesting relics of another way of doing things. 


The church is in a good state of preservation and is still 
in use. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RACINE 


This church is located at the southwest corner of Seventh 
street and College avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. 

The corner stone bears the date of 1851. In the minis- 
ter’s study there hangs a life size portrait. Below it is a brass 
plate bearing the inscription ‘Lucas Bradley, Architect and 
Church Pillar.’ This together with other data from the 
church history proves beyond all doubt that the architect of 
this edifice was this Lucas Bradley. One wonders where this 
architect Bradley received his professional training since in 
1851 Racine was a mere backwoods town. The feeling and 
appreciation for things architectural had not been cultivated 
by the man on the street. Yet here was an architect practic- 
ing his profession as if he belonged to the immortals like 
Bulfinch, Latrobe, and Mills. This church belongs in their 
class. The structure is reminiscent on the outside of a blend 
of London churches. The spire especially reminds one of 
some of Wren’s or Gibbs’s churches. This spire is constructed 
entirely of wood. Even the upper portions which are hardly 


discernible to the naked eye are carried out with much fidel- 
ity to detail. 
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The body of the building is a warm toned, cream brick 
which has discolored in a rather uneven but, nevertheless, at- 
tractive fashion. This same old age effect also applies to the 
huge Doric columns which are of stone. 

The workmanship at the brick work is of the highest 
type. In none of the buildings of the Historic American 
Buildings survey has there been found such a wealth of 
beautifully shaped mouldings. Apparently much thought 
and study were given to them. Many are undercut in the 
cleverest manner imaginable. 

The entire building is marked by sincerity and refine- 
ment and an entire freedom from excess or affectation. The 
disposition of the parts is so happy, its treatment so broad 
and simple, that it produces an unusual effect. 


THE MICHAEL BRISBOIS HOUSE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


This interesting old stone house at Prairie du Chien has 
been occupied since its erection nearly a century ago by 
Michael Brisbois and his descendants and has been kept in 
a good condition.? A number of minor additions have been 
made to it. The cornice treatment is of a later date. This ap- 
pears to be out of step with the rest of the structure. It has 
been learned, but not from a very authentic source, that the 
gable treatments at each end of the building were stepped 
off. 

The porch at the main entrance is new and rather shields 
the beautiful doorway. As the drawings indicate, this door- 
way is an outstanding piece of work. Its multipaneled door 
is as unusual as any that has been found. It resembles closely 
the eastern colonial work. 

*The date of erection is in doubt. Dr. P. L. Scanlan (see MS on ‘Rock 


Buildings’ in Wisconsin historical library) thinks it was built in 1841 or 1842.— 
Enrror. 
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- This house, termed a mansion when it was built, is con- 
structed of a local variety of gray limestone of a buff cast. 
On the front the stone is coursed regularly, and on the sides 
and rear it is laid in an irregular fashion. All mortar and 
plaster were made of lime burned from clam shells taken 
from the nearby Mississippi river. 

In the interior the window jambs are noteworthy, es- 
pecially the ones with the cabinets below. The inside doors 
are unusual in design. The hardware is all hand wrought and 
of interesting design. 

Aside from the additions noted, the house has been little 
changed. The whole structure still shows plainly its original 
character. 


THE GRIGNON HOUSE, KAUKAUNA? 


The Grignon house was built by Charles Augustin Grig- 
non on the banks of the Fox River in what is now known as 
the city of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 

The architect is unknown; as a matter of fact there are 
no records to show that an architect was ever employed on 
the building. The workmen as well as most of the materials 
were brought from Buffalo, New York. The beautifully 
carved stair newel, balusters, and handrail were made in 
New York City, shipped to Green Bay by boat, and then 
by canoe up the Fox river to Kaukauna. 

Charles Augustin Grignon was born in Kaukauna in 
1808 and was the oldest son of Augustin Grignon, a fur 
trader who settled in Kaukauna. This gentleman was the 
grandson of Charles De Langlade, who with his father was 
the first prominent white settler in Wisconsin, coming to 
Green Bay in the middle of the eighteenth century. Au- 


* This sketch was written by Raymond N. Le Vee. 
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gustin bought the land on which the house is now situated 
from Dominique Ducharme and worked it until 1837, when 
he retired to Butte des Morts, leaving his entire estate to 
Charles. 

In that same year Charles married Mary Meade of 
Kaukauna and settled down to manage the large estate left 
him by his father. In 1838-39 he built the Grignon house 
which is standing today. He died in 1862 leaving nine chil- 
dren. 

The home of this family is truly an historic home on his- 
toric ground. In the twilight days of the township Kaukauna, 
the balcony of its front portal commanded a view of the 
camping grounds of the Indians that roved up and down the 
Fox river. In the following years it stood a silent witness 
to the advance of industry along the river. The white men 
came in numbers, the Indians withdrew, the river was har- 
nessed and the canals with the five locks were built almost 
in the front yard of the old homestead. Today, with Kau- 
kauna developed all around it, a thriving industrial center, 
it still stands watching the progress of the white man. 

The exterior of this house may well be classed as an out- 
standing example of colonial work. One must look far to 
find a building at which the details have been carried out in 
such a refined and bookish way. One is apt to believe that 
whoever was responsible for this house had access to Asher 
Benjamin’s book on colonial work. The first story treatment 
is most unusual with pilasters placed at regular intervals. 

The house is in a deplorable condition at the present time. 
The owner is an elderly lady who makes her home in Chicago. 
We were astonished to find that every room was completely 
furnished with furniture that was placed in the same when 
the house was originally built. This is the finest collection of 
antiques of every kind imaginable that can be found any- 
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where in the state. It is the intent to make a museum of it 
similar to many in the eastern states. 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH, MERTON 


The Baptist church at Merton, Waukesha county, Wis- 
consin, is located on the main highway leading through the 
town. It was built in the early 1840’s by a group of Ver- 
monters who settled in this wilderness town in the late 1830’s. 
In this group of easterners were craftsmen who had learned 
their trade amid the colonial influence back home. With an 
eye and feeling for this work it does not seem strange that 
when these Vermonters built their new church they should 
build it in the style of the little colonial meeting houses of 
the East. It is a rectangular little building, just one room, 
and heated with stoves, and without a basement. 

The exterior facing of the sides and rear is of sie 
broken up with delicate pilasters. The front too has these 
pilasters, but in place of the siding there is flush boarding 
which gives the front a different accent. This too suggests 
the eastern work. One must look far in the Northwest for 
a modest steeple which has as much interest as this one. The 
doorway with its wide architrave and its classical crossette 
at the top is reminiscent of the real colonial work. 

Today the building has lost some of its original identity. 
The majestic doorway is boarded up. The building has been 
raised, a Sunday School room being placed below it. An off 
center entrance has been built. If ever a building was dese- 
crated, this one has been. The building is in good condition 
and is still in use. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 


This structure has little claim to architectural distinction, 
but the historical reasons for including it in the survey were 
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compelling. Not only was it the first Catholic church erected 
in the city of Milwaukee, built under the priesthood of Rev. 
Patrick Kelly in 1839; but from 1844, when Milwaukee. re- 
ceived its episcopal distinction with the coming of Bishop 
John Martin Henni, it served the purposes of a Catholic 
cathedral. Not until 1853, when the Cathedral of St. John 
was built, was this modest frame church ‘reduced to the 
ranks.’ 

The building represents a peculiar mixture of styles. No 
doubt, the builders felt they had to give the structure an ec- 
clesiastical note, hence the Gothic head windows. It is a type 
of religious structure which is frequently found in Wiscon- 
sin. Its salient features such as rectangular plan, modest 
cupola, pointed window heads, and classic type cornice were 
common at that time. It is a true heritage of the past and 
worthwhile recording. 

The little cathedral at present is threatened with de- 


struction. Little has thus far been done to prevent its decay. 


THE FORT HOWARD HOSPITAL BUILDING, GREEN BAY 


The Fort Howard hospital building is located in the city 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, at the corner of Chestnut avenue 
and Kellogg street. This location is about 600 feet away from 
its original site on the west bank of the Fox river. Originally 
the building, erected as part of the fort in 1816, was the post 
sergeant’s residence and office. Later it became the post hos- 
pital. The architecture is of the true colonial type, all painted 
white. The detail is refined and interesting. 

The fort was abandoned in accordance with war depart- 
ment orders under date of 1852. The land on which it was 
located was authorized for sale in 1866, and the hospital 
building was moved to its present location in 1868. 
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THE IOWA COUNTY COURTHOUSE, DODGEVILLE 


In 1858 the county seat of Iowa county, Wisconsin, was 
moved from Mineral Point to Dodgeville. There was con- 
siderable controversy between the two towns over this change. 
At that time the board of supervisors authorized the building 
committee to prepare plans and specifications for a building 
‘of sufficient size and capacity and suitable construction for 
a Court House and Jail, with proper Jurors’ Rooms and 
Jailer’s Residence, not to exceed in cost $10,000.00.’ 

This work was begun immediately, and a stone building 
was erected to serve this purpose. The building was com- 
pleted in 1859, and has since been added to, the first addition 
being placed directly back of the present structure. The 
second addition of recent date was built in the form of a wing 
to the north. 

The stone work on the exterior was very carefully ex- 
ecuted of local stone and is still in wonderfully fine condi- 
tion. 

Some features of this courthouse are especially note- 
worthy. The main entrance in its entirety was cribbed from 
a book on early architecture, published in 1855 and called 
The Modern Architect. Its author was Edward Shaw. It is 
a well known fact among architects and students of arche- 
ology that the Greeks in placing the corner columns at their 
temples slanted them inward a bit at the top. It seems al- 
most uncanny to believe that this same refinement occurs at 
this courthouse where the vertical axis lines of the columns 
have an inward inclination of about four inches at the top. 


This makes for the unusual appearance of solidity of this 
building. 
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THE CHARLES MILLER HOUSE 


This building is located on County line road in a north- 
easterly direction from Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. It 
was built in 1858 of Lannon stone, which is a product of 
the nearby stone quarries bearing that name. This is a type 
of grey ledge stone* which weathers beautifully to a rust 
color when exposed to the elements. 

The exterior of the building exhibits many of the ear- 
marks of the architecture of the seaboard towns. The main 
doorway is particularly noteworthy because of its delicate 
and refined treatment of mouldings. All mouldings are hand 
cut. The cornice is in excellent proportion to the size of 
the building. The windows are ideal from the standpoint of 
proportion and for glass units. They are placed very close 
to the outside surface of the building, another character- 
istic of the eastern work. 

The interior indicates the same thought and care lav- 
ished on the various features such as fireplace, cabinets, and 
staircase. The latter is of black walnut and of an excellent 
design. 

The most unusual feature of the house is the way it was 
built. The ground on which the house was to be erected was 
shaped in the form of an immense semi-circular mound. 
Over this a vault was constructed of stone approximately two 
feet thick. When this had set, the earth below was removed 
and the excavated area thus obtained was the basement. The 
house was built on top of this immense stone vault. Just why 
this unusual construction occurs is a mystery. Furthermore, 


it is the only house in the entire locality constructed along 
these lines.° 


* Niagara limestone.—Eprror. 
* But by no means the only one built upon a vaulted basement.—Eprror. 
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The house is a joy to visit because it is in the hands of 
discriminating tenants who have furnished it with just the 


type of furnishings and fittings which belong to an old house 
like this. 


THE CHRISTIAN TURCK HOUSE 


On a farm about one mile southeast of the village of 
Kirchhayn, Washington county, Wisconsin, is located the 
Christian Turck log house. This relic of bygone days was 
built in the late 1830’s. It is most unusual because it is two 
stories high with an attic besides. Rarely is there found such 
a picturesque structure as this. The hood which extends along 
the entire front commands immediate attention. There are 
no vertical supports to it. Extending also the entire length 
of the building is a summer beam. This supports the center 
load of the structure as well as the ends of the lookout tim- 
bers of the hood. 

The exterior represents a typical black and white struc- 
ture. The timbers have weathered to a beautiful silver brown 
color, and the mortar has turned a pearly white. 

All the structural elements of the building are exposed, 
and the lines of all these members are most irregular. The 
space between the logs is filled with a mixture of loam and 
rye straw and plastered over with a lime mortar. The inside 
is lined with hand split, wood lath placed diagonally on 
walls, and then plastered. The spaces between the second 
floor joists are also filled with a mixture of loam and rye 
straw. As the various structural drawings indicate, the en- 
tire framing of this building is unique and unusual. 


The building is in an excellent state of preservation and 
is still in use. 
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THE ROBERT DUNKEL INN 


On the main highway (Blue Mound road) leading out 
of Milwaukee to the west, stands the Robert Dunkel inn. In 
the days of the early stagecoach lines its situation was about 
halfway beween the city of Milwaukee and Waukesha. The 
inn is still standing on its original site and has been con- 
verted into a dwelling. Its colonial lines and dimensions iden- 
tify it to even the casual observer. 

As the ‘Halfway house’ between Milwaukee and Prairie- 
ville, or Waukesha (a day’s trip apart in days gone by), it 
was the popular stopping place for travelers between these 
two cities. Many stories about the popularity of this inn are 
related by old settlers still residing in the vicinity. 

It is a three story structure. The arrangement remains 
intact today. The first floor contains an ample hall, a tap- 
room, a second public room, an oversize dining room, and a 
kitchen. The second floor contains numerous smaller rooms 
used as sleeping compartments, no bath or wash room; and 
the top floor is taken up with a spacious ballroom. 

The construction of the building is typical of the day 
when it was erected. In each corner may be seen posts pro- 
jecting into the rooms. These tell the story of the sturdy 
uprights which were first placed in the construction. All of 
the girders in the basement for the support of the main por- 
tion of the structure are of black walnut. They show plainly 
that they were squared with an adze. The joists are of oak. 
Many of the rooms contain the original floors which also 
show the marks of the adze. With but two small chimneys, 
the heating of the rooms, especially those on the second and 
third floors, must have presented some problem. 

The details at the doorway and of the interior in gen- 
eral all bespeak refinement and restraint. The muntins at 
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the windows are so tiny that it is a wonder they withstood 
the ravages of the elements. The mouldings are free flow- 
ing and are all hand cut. The entire house has the earmarks 
of the better colonial work found in the seaboard towns. 
The date of the building is approximated as the early 1840's. 


THE OLD HUNT HOUSE, RACINE 


This house is situated at 1274 Main street in the city of 
Racine, Wisconsin. From early day settlers it has been 
learned that the house was built in the early 1840’s. It was 
moved two times before it was finally placed in its present 
location. Some additions were made to it each time it was 
moved which, fortunately, have not changed the house in 
any radical manner. From reliable sources it has also been 
learned that the windows, sash, and doors for the building 
were built in Buffalo and shipped by boat to Racine. Un- 
doubtedly the beautiful metal grille in the tympanum of the 
west pediment also came from Buffalo. 

It almost seems beyond belief that a house of this char- 
acter should have been built at such an early date without 
the guiding spirit of an architect. 

The house has the most majestic proportions. The mo- 
tives are all well thought out and the details carefully ex- 
ecuted. Wherever possible the mouldings are undercut. One 
is led to the belief that the one who built this house had ac- 
cess to a work on architecture like Asher Benjamin’s book. 
As a product of a great Greek revival period, it certainly 
holds its own with any example found in Ohio and some of 
the more eastern states where this type of architecture more 
generally prevails. 

There are two other houses besides this one in the city of 
Racine which can definitely be classed as of the Greek re- 
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vival period. Each of these is as different from the other as 
can be. This Hunt house has Ionic columns, one of the other 
houses has typical Doric columns. Whether or not the same 
individual is responsible for all of these houses is a matter of 
conjecture. Nevertheless, all the houses are outstanding ex- 
amples of purity in detail and design. The houses are all oc- 
cupied and in a splendid state of preservation. 


CONCORDIA MILLS 


Concordia mills is located on the main highway which 
wanders through the town of Hamilton, Ozaukee county, 
Wisconsin. The old mill stands at the intersection of this 
highway and an old mill race. It is a squarish type of struc- 
ture, built of stone. A lover of good stone work would here 
find much to be enthusiastic about. 

The windows are in excellent proportion even to the 
small panes of glass, and they are placed practically flush 
with the face of the building. The building has chaste lines 
and together with its various levels presents a most pictur- | 
esque appearance. The cornice is daring and unusual in size. 
Though it has all the feeling for the classical work, it has 
straight boards for the usual moulded portions. There is 
something very dignified about the entire structure. 

The interior is a model for cleanliness in that the entire 
inside walls are plastered over in an uneven fashion. The deep 
window jambs attract immediate attention because they are 
all built on an angle and the lintels over them are of hand 
hewn, oak timbers. In fact, all the timbers on the inside of 
the building are of oak and most of them show the marks of 
the adze. 

As the lintel over the main doorway indicates, the mill 
was erected in 1853. It was built by a well educated man 
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named, Edward H. Jansson who was the second state treas- 
urer of Wisconsin. The building is in excellent condition and 
is still in use. 


THE ALEXANDER STEWART FARMHOUSE 


The Alexander Stewart farmhouse is located at 2030 
South Kinnickinnic avenue in the city of Milwaukee. 

Near the earlier Milwaukee, and immediately south of it, 
grew up a settlement named Bay View. This in time became 
a part of the metropolis. In this Bay View settlement, Alex- 
ander Stewart built a dwelling for his own use. There is 
some doubt as to the exact date of its erection so it must be 
approximated as about 1840. The house is probably at the 
present time the oldest in Milwaukee or its environs. As or- 
iginally planned, the house consisted only of the north por- 
tion. This was carried out consistently in rather a severe but 
refined post-colonial fashion. All the earmarks of this style 
are in evidence. The entrance is particularly noteworthy as 
well as the main cornice. The mouldings are clean cut, grace- 
ful, and all are hand cut. 

In time the family apparently outgrew the house, and it 
became necessary to construct an addition. In design this 
addition parallels what is usually termed the ‘dark ages’ of 
American art and architecture. It has characteristics of the 
jig-saw type of architecture mixed with colonial motives. 
Furthermore, the characteristic small paned windows in the 
old house were removed and new ones installed. The latter 
are out of proportion to the old work as well as out of 
key in general. This house, as it now stands, is an excellent 
example of a transitionary period. Perhaps it might be called 
Victorian-colonial. The intermingling of the two styles is 
interesting and bears close study. 
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The house is framed with oak material put together with 
wooden pegs. Wherever possible the various sections are mor- 
tised together. Who the early day builder of this house was 
remains a mystery. There apparently was no architect. 

The house is still in the possession of the Stewart family. 
But it has long been used as a dwelling place for two fam- 


ilies. It has practically outlived its usefulness. Time has laid 
a heavy hand on it. 


THE MITCHELL-ROUNTREE HOUSE, PLATTEVILLE 


The Mitchell-Rountree house located in the city of 
Platteville, Wisconsin, was built in 1837 for the Rev. Samuel 
Mitchell. He was born in the state of Virginia, and served 
in the Revolutionary war under General Morgan. In 1804 
he married Eleanor Thomas. The Rev. Mr. Mitchell moved 
west after that and eventually settled in Galena, Illinois, at 
which place he became acquainted with Major John Hawk- 


ins Rountree who married his daughter, Mary Grace 
Mitchell, in 1828. 

Major Rountree superintended the building of the house 
for the Rev. Mr. Mitchell who had moved to Platteville in 
1837. Mitchell lived there until his wife’s death in 1842. He 
died in 1855 in Missouri, and his remains lie buried at Platte- 
ville. 


The old house was eventually bought by Major Roun- 
tree and is occupied by his granddaughter, Miss Laura 
Rountree. General Grant visited here on various occasions. 
The major portion of the house still remains as it was orig- 
inally, very few alterations having been made. 

The house has some unusual features. Among them are 
that each room contains a real fireplace. There is no 
kitchen. This was located some fifty feet away from the 
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house in a separate building. The dining room wing and 
the kitchen were connected with a covered walk. Negro ser- 
vants carried the food back and forth from the isolated 
kitchen to the house. The food was brought up to the open- 
ing (with a slide) in the wall of the dining room. Here 
willing hands grabbed the food containers and served the 
master’s family and guests. 

This is one of the most charming houses found in the 


entire survey. It is refined in detail, good in mass, and very 
quaint. 


COVERED BRIDGE NEAR CEDARBURG 


This covered bridge spans Cedar creek at a point about 
a mile north of the city of Cedarburg, Ozaukee county, 
Wisconsin. It was built in 1876 and is a heritage of the past. 
Though these covered bridges were more or less common 
during the formative days of the Northwest, they have al- 
most all disappeared by this time. Of the two or three which 
still remain in the state, this little bridge over Cedar creek 
is by far the most interesting.* The abutments are of field 
stone, laid in white mortar. The center pier, which today is 
of concrete, was also of field stone. From abutment to 
abutment the bridge has a crown which gives it a most 
graceful appearance. 

On each side of the runway occurs an immense lattice 
truss constructed of 3” x 12” oak timbers held together with 
large wooden pegs. Hardly a nail seems to have been used in 
the structural part of the work. The trusses between the two 
outside ones are held together with similar wooden pegs. 

*In reply to a query to the State highway commission on the number of 
covered timber bridges in Wisconsin, we received this information: ‘So far as 


we know, there is only one such structure remaining in this state. This is located 
on a town road in Ozaukee County.’—Enprror. 
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Though the bridge has been in use for sixty-five years, it 
is in excellent condition today. No more oxen drawn wagons 
cross it, scarcely a horse drawn vehicle passes over it today, 
but there it stands, a connecting link on an unimportant 
highway where only automobiles travel. 


THE WILLIAM T. BONNIWELL HOUSE 


The William T. Bonniwell house is located on Wauwa- 
tosa avenue, approximately one mile due west of a line mid- 
way between Thiensville and Cedarburg, Ozaukee county, 
Wisconsin. The house is set back from the street on an em- 
inence and looms up majestically. 

From a history of Washington and Ozaukee counties it 
is learned that the first meeting of the county commissioners 
was held at Bonniwell’s house on November 18, 1840. This 
means that the house was probably erected in the late 1830's. 
It remained the meeting place for the county commissioners 
until January 1, 1844. 

The structure is in ruins today. Only a portion of the cor- 
nice, one window sash, part of one mantel, and portions of 
the doorway are still intact. The four walls loom up like a 
specter, with tumble down roof and floors caved in; yet the 
remains have a charm and an interest which were not found 
in many of the other buildings of the survey. As one archi- 
tect aptly expressed it, the building ‘outplatts’ Charles Platt. 
It has an unusual base, stone walls plastered on the outside 
and scored in a masterly fashion. This scoring seems to be in 
exact scale with the rest of the building. The windows are 
set away to the front of the wall and are surrounded with 
a seven inch wide outside casing. This is a feature which has 
not been encountered elsewhere in this survey. The whole 
ensemble is then crowned with a pediment type of classical 
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CORNISH MINER’S HOUSE, MINERAL POINT 


From photographs lent by Alexander C. Guth 
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cornice well proportioned and entirely in keeping with the 
fine feeling of the rest of the building. The entrance depicts 
one of the classical type though its top was restored. 

Much of the interior woodwork still stands, and it reveals 
the hand of a master craftsman—the Bonniwells were cab- 
inetmakers. The treatment around the windows bears the 
closest study. The jambs of these are all splayed and these 
together with the heads are paneled. The mantel has an air 
of refinement and the proverbial black walnut staircase, 
little as there is of it today, shows that much thought and care 
were lavished upon it. 

This derelict has aroused about as much interest and en- 
thusiasm in the architectural profession here as any structure 
in the entire survey. The details and the design are so un- 
usual that, all things taken in consideration, it hardly seems 
possible that these features were arrived at without the ser- 
vices of an architect. 


A CORNISH MINER’S HOUSE, MINERAL POINT 


In the boom days when the zinc mines were in full oper- 
ation the city of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, was a city of ap- 
proximately 4,800 inhabitants. The majority of the build- 
ings are constructed of a native stone of a yellowish cast 
which wears well and weathers beautifully. In the city are 
to be found a railroad station, a bank, churches, business 
blocks, and residences without number all built of the same 
material as well as the Cornish miners’ houses. These latter 
houses are to be found principally in the old part. 

As the drawings indicate, they are modest with two 
rooms on a floor. Each has a fireplace in the principal room. 
Closets, bath rooms, and basements are unheard of. The 
substitute for the latter are to be found in the shape of cellars 
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dug out of the solid rock immediately at the back of the 
houses when these are situated on a sloping hillside. These 
houses date from about 1835. The walls in the majority of 
cases are twenty inches thick. The windows are placed way 
to the outside face of the wall which means there are deep 
window reveals. These are splayed and constructed of wood. 
The floors are of pine boards of varied widths. The joists 
and timbers are of logs, or saplings, evened on one side to 
receive the boarding. Laths are of the hand cut type and 
generally of oak. The casings and other trim are of a very 
primitive type. The stairways in most cases have open risers 
and no handrails—just a type of ladder. 

The stone work on the outside is the chief charm of these 
houses. Usually on the front, or important elevation, the 
stone is coursed in units of about fifteen inches high. The 
side and rear walls are constructed of similar stone but laid 
up in random ashlar. The stone at the side and rear walls is 
of a rough surface and appears as though it was used just 
as it came from the quarry. That on the front has a tooled 
surface worn and weathered after all these many years since 
the houses were built. The roofs were originally covered with 
wood shingles but these have been replaced with a prepared 
roofing paper which adds color and zest to the buildings. In 
many instances the windows were equipped with blinds but 
these have mostly disappeared. 

Investigation has brought out the fact that some of these 
houses are still occupied by the descendants of the original 
Cornish miners. Many of the houses are in a splendid state 
of preservation and occupied while others are hopeless dere- 
licts. 











MANITOWOC PIONEERS WERE BOOSTERS 
Emit BaEnscH 


HE revolution of 1848 to establish a republic in Germany 
was a failure. But it proved a great benefit to Uncle 
Sam, for those who were active in it and those who were 
friendly to it, merged into a mass migration which swarmed 
to our shores. Imbued, as they were, with republican tend- 
encies, they met a warm welcome as ‘ready-made’ Ameri- 
cans. States vied with each other in efforts to induce them to 
locate within their respective boundaries. In Wisconsin, 
Manitowoc county was among the most active. 

In 1849 a book was published at Leipzig, entitled Letters 
and Diary of Joh. Fr. Diederichs.' It details the experiences, 
day by day, of himself, wife, and four children during their 
journey from Elberfeld, Germany, to Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Then the letters describe weeks of travel, with fellow 
emigrants, looking over the lands in eastern Wisconsin. 
Finally, he finds an eighty in the town of Newton which 
satisfies him. He buys it, and it is his homestead for the rest 
of his life. And then the letters grow enthusiastic at the 
beautiful scenery, the pleasant climate, the fertility of the 
soil, the nearness of market for lumber and farm products, 
the friendliness of his neighbors, and closes his praise with 
advising his friends to follow his example. And we know 
that many Elberfelders did so. Edwin C. Diederichs, well 
known resident of Newton, is a grandson of the author of 
the book. 

In the same year another book appeared: The Free 
State of Wisconsin, by Gustav Richter, published at Wesel, 


4See Emil Baensch’s translation of the ‘Letters and Diary of Joh. Fr. 
Diederichs, Wisconsin Magazine of History, vii, 218-237, 350-3868.—Eprror. 
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on the Rhine. It is a very comprehensive description of the 
state, explains its government, includes a copy of its consti- 
tution, gives details of its various natural resources, and vi- 
sions a great future. The products of Europe and of the 
eastern states will be shipped by water to its lake ports and 
then by rail to the Pacific which he shows by figures is much 
nearer to the Orient than Liverpool. It also includes a folding 
map, two feet square, of the Wisconsin counties which were 
then surveyed and platted, showing those lying south and 
east of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers. To the emigrant he 
especially recommends Manitowoc on account of its fertile 
soil, its promising future, and its large German element. 
Richter was the first treasurer of the village of Manitowoc 
and was extensively interested in real estate. In fact, the 
east side of the block on North 8th street, between Commer- 
cial and York streets (except the frame building on the 
south end) is still owned by his descendants, the children of 
his deceased daughter, Lina Zabel, namely: Mae of Chicago, 
Hilda and Ella of Milwaukee. 

Then a group of pioneers decided to try advertising by 
mail. They prepared a letter to emigrants and had several 
thousand copies printed. These they distributed among 
residents of the county with a request that they mail them to 
friends and acquaintances in Germany. My mother, who 
came to Manitowoc at the age of seventeen, with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. John Schuette, sent copies of the letter 
to several of her former schoolmates in Delmenhorst, Olden- 
burg. One was returned with a friendly poem on the back of 
it, showing a preference for Oldenburg, but wishing mother 
a happy home in the wilderness. It is on the blue tinted 
paper in vogue at that time for legal documents, 8° x 10’, 
set in two columns in clear 10-point German type with an 
ornamental border. 
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Did these advertisements bring results? Let the census 
answer. In 1850 the population of Manitowoc county was 
3,700. In 1860 it was 22,416. An average of nearly 2,000 
per year may well be called a boom. The following is a 
translation of the letter above mentioned: 


‘Manitowoc, Wis., May 28, 1851 
‘The manifold methods and circulars used and distrib- 
uted by greedy speculators and their agents for promoting 
emigration to certain regions and places in the United 
States by which methods some of the undersigned were 
misled and underwent some unpleasant experiences, induce 
us to give this pointer in the general interest of emigrants. 

“The most of us, stepping upon American soil, ignorant 
of conditions and the language, and amidst strangers, felt 
wholly lost, and gladly accepted the advice of parties ap- 
parently interested in us, without in the least suspecting that 
they intended to profit from our uncertainty as to selection of 
a home, or were hired agents of railroad and other trans- 
portation companies, or, in some way, were after our money. 
Often transported in the most miserable manner, everywhere 
overcharged, bitterly disappointed in the proposed selec- 
tion of our homesite, our justified distrust did not permit 
us to find a free footing anywhere, until, either because our 
means were largely exhausted or to end our homeless stroll- 
ing, we steered for Wisconsin, known for the fertility of its 
soil and the low price of its land. 

“We were especially attracted to the northeastern part of 
Wisconsin bordering on Lake Michigan. Here the preva- 
lence of the German element and language, and the hearty 
reception by honest countrymen allowed us no longer to feel’ 
as strangers, but calmly and more satisfied to look for a 
home and hearth. Of its prominent harbor towns, where some 
of us lived for several years, we preferred Manitowoc. It 
is favored by nature and by an active industry (already the 
place has 1,000 inhabitants and 10 locally owned vessels), 
has educational institutions in the city and also in the country, 
and in its social life, nothing that the German loves is left 
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behind. Manitowoc’s harbor is a deep bay, encircling about 
eight miles; in its middle the Manitowoc river enters, with a 
depth of 16 to 36 feet, a width of 300 to 400 feet, stretching 
inland about four miles, bordered on both sides by most 
beautiful shore lines, fit to provide safety for the entire 
trading fleet of the Great Lakes, and needs but little for its 
completion, and wherefor it is very likely that at the next 
session of congress there will be an appropriation of $10,000. 

“There, where the river’s strong current makes it im- 
passable for ships, lies in a very friendly valley the rapidly 
growing village of Manitowoc Rapids, where the river, with 
a fall of 200 feet for a distance of twelve miles, presents in- 
calculable advantages to manufacturing enterprise. Saw- 
mills, which, however, can only send soft wood down the 
river, are building up considerable trade by export of their 
product, gristmills are being built, and earnest conferences 
are being held as to factories. 

‘Agriculture does not yet furnish the needs of the people, 
and the land in the vicinity of both places, and westward to 
Lake Winnebago, is most excellent soil, and with its low 
prices, makes it easy for the farmer to purchase (near the 
city $10 per acre, gradually lessening according to distance 
until, at about twelve miles, it is one and a quarter dollars). 
Easy it will be to harvest different crops, for the soil aver- 
ages 8 to 24 inches humus, with 2 to 3 inches heavy clay, 
mixed with some sand, and is aided by a temperate climate. 
Here, with the high range of the land, the farmer meets no 
swamps that extend for miles in the lowlands, which can 
only be cultivated at enormous expense, and whose atmos- 
phere during the hot summer months seriously affects the 
new emigrant, so that the fever illness will render him unable 
to do his work, which, especially at the start, demands full 
strength and endurance. An area of about 1,000 square 
miles is watered by the Manitowoc river, with its countless 
streams and brooks, which are alive with fish of all kinds, 
and also guarantees the best of drinking water. The health 
conditions, in this way assured, enable the farmer in several 
years of energetic toil, which is necessary to change the 
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wilderness into fields and meadows, to establish an independ- 
ent existence. 

“The advantages of the northeastern coast line of Wis- 
consin in general (which already is connected with the At- 
lantic ocean by steam and sailing boats) and of the Mani- 
towoc territory in particular, favored as it is by nature, with 
its plank and other roads in course of construction leading 
westward, as well as an expected railroad, already chartered, 
to St. Anthony Falls, the harbor for many navigable rivers 
entering the Mississippi and the point of distribution for 
trade coming from this territory, all of this induces us to ex- 
press our highest recommendation. 

“We further recommend to emigrants that, other than 
washing and bedding, they do not bother with much baggage, 
which only makes the journey through the interior of the 
United States harder and more expensive, and besides, will 
partly be useless here. In any case it is recommended that 
the arrangement for passage from New York to Wisconsin 
and Manitowoc be made at the pay-station, both as a matter 
of convenience and economy. 

‘According to our information the prices are as follows: 
From New York to Albany by steamer, 50 cents; from 
Albany to Buffalo by railroad, $5.00; from Buffalo direct 
to Manitowoc by steamer, $3.00-$4.00. 

Peter Fetzer from Sporkenheim near Mainz 

Charles Klingholz from Wesel 

F.. Salomon from Halberstadt 

Jakob Lueps from Orsoy 

Gustav Richter from Wesel 

W. Rahr from Wesel 

O. Koch from Birnbaum, Posen 

Oscar Malmrot [Malmros] from Kiel 

Joseph Kalb from Fulda 

Carl Fr. Keil from Arnstadt 

Wilhelm Bach from Fulda 

Carl Esslinger from Amorbach, Bavaria 

Franz Goetzler from * 

Christian Christianson from Eijderstadt, 

Silesia. 

Printed by “Buffalo Demokrat” ’ 











A WHITE PINE MONARCH 


MarsHALL Cousins 


O N THE morning of December 29, 1937, there was stand- 

ing on the N.E. quarter of the S.E. quarter of sec- 
tion 4, township 33 north, range 8 east, a lordly white pine 
tree, that according to the reckonings sprang into life within 
about twenty years from the time Columbus first landed on 
San Salvador. The experts of the Forest products laboratory, 
after careful calculation, have fixed 1511 as the approximate 
natal year of the tree. At that time there was not a Euro- 
pean living on the main land of either North or South Amer- 
ica. 

Henry VIII was king of England, Louis XII king of 
France, and Julius II was pope when the seed from which 
this grand old monarch grew, broke from the soil. The young 
tree was fifty years old when Francis Bacon was born, and 
slightly passed the half century when one William Shake- 
speare came into the world. The tree was 109 years of age 
when the Pilgrims landed, and 123 years when that hardy 
explorer Jean Nicolet first visited that part of the land now 
known as Wisconsin. 

During that day, December 29, the axe and saw of the 
woodsman laid upon the ground this old giant, a cross sec- 
tion of which is now in the museum of the State historical 
society. This specimen was presented by the Yawkey-Alex- 
ander lumber company of Schofield, Wisconsin. Harold C. 
Collins, manager, wrote as follows concerning it: 


“You expressed regret in your letter of the cutting down 
of this tree and I feel as you do on it. Our original intention 
was to allow the tree to remain and donate it to Lincoln 
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County for a Park but foresters and loggers agreed that 
after the top of the tree had blown off and it had shown some 
marked defects that it would not stay standing. As a matter 
of fact we had another White Pine of nearly like size which 
was blown over this past winter. It was, therefore, decided 
it was better to cut down the tree and we donated the butt 
log to the City of Wausau and the second log to the City of 
Merrill. Most of the balance of the tree has been cut into 
cross sections such as we are sending to you. 
“The measurements of the tree are as follows; 


Length Log Scale 

Butt log 16’ 1272 
2nd log 16’ 1068 
8rd log 16’ 876 
4th log 18’ 900 
5th log 16’ 710 
6th log 10’ 252 
Total 92’ 5078 
Total length of tree 110 

Total length of top 30 

Total 140’ 


‘The butt of the butt log measured 5’ one way and 4'9" 
the other and was 16'2” in circumference. 
“You understand that log scale and lumber scale are not 


the same. Normally your lumber scale will be 20% to 25% 
higher than log scale.’ 


Through the courtesy of Arthur Heim and Arthur 
Koehler of the Forest products laboratory a careful calcu- 
lation of the age of the tree was made. The count showed 
389 rings. The cross section was cut 37 feet from the ground 
and according to the experts 37 should be added to the num- 
ber of rings to approximate the true age of the tree, which 


would make this old monarch 426 years of age when it was 
felled. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS PEDERSON 


T was full summer before we were ready to move to our new 
location. We landed at Randall the third of July, 1893. 
We rented a house in the little village and lived there until 
we had built houses on our own lands. The first thing that 
we did was to clear a little land, get it plowed, and plant some 
potatoes. It was of course too late to plant anything, but still 
we got some potatoes that fall. My nearest neighbor had a 
set of logs that he had hewed and made ready to build him- 
self a house but had changed his mind and decided to build 
‘a frame house instead. He offered me the logs for ten dol- 
lars, and I bought them. My brother-in-law and I started at 
once to build my house. The logs were sixteen and twenty- 
four feet long. It was while laying up those log walls that 
I did a foolish stunt that I’ve been paying for ever since. We 
had no team with which to draw up the logs, so we lifted 
them up one end at a time. This went fine until we got up 
about eight feet when we came to a log that we were unable 
to get up. We tried two or three times but couldn’t do it. 
With the exception of some headaches, I had now regained 
my health and strength, and I suppose I thought I was 
some man. Anyhow, I made up my mind that that log 
was going up, and that I was going to put it up alone. I 
lifted the log up at one end, got both arms under it and 
started crawling up the wall with it, getting hand and foot 
holds between the logs in the wall. I got up to the top log, 
but that was sticking out a little farther than the rest and I 
was too close to the wall. I had to get my log farther from 
the building, in order to pass that log and get it on top, and I 
found that I couldn’t do that. I would have fallen and been 
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crushed by the log. Munson stood there watching me but 
offered no help. He either didn’t realize my predicament or 
else was afraid to get under the log. I rested a bit, then gath- 
ered every ounce of strength in my body, leaned out till I got 
the log past the obstruction, and laid it on top. I had fool- 
ishly put myself in a position where I had to do it or be 
crushed. I was pretty badly winded but felt no other ill 
effect. However, shortly afterwards I began to notice a 
trembling of my limbs, especially my hands. It bothered me 
in eating, or holding a book or paper when reading. I didn’t 
connect it up with that log lifting and didn’t know what was 
the matter with me. When it persisted, I finally went to a 
doctor at Little Falls to find out what was wrong. He asked 
a number of questions and gave me a thorough examination. 

Then he said: “You have overstrained your muscles and 
nerves.’ 

I asked if he could cure me. 

He shook his head and said: ‘You will perhaps get over 
it in time, and perhaps not.’ 

I never have. It didn’t seem to affect my health or 
strength, but the trembling of my hands has persisted ever 
since the day I exhibited my superior strength to Mr. 
Munson. 

I had done quite a little carpenter work both in Wiscon- 
sin and the other places I had lived, so house building was 
not new to me. I could even plaster and build brick chim- 
neys. Having been taught from childhood to depend on my- 
self rather than on others, I have always tackled my own 
problems and been confident that what others could do, I 
could do also. I never had any patience with a person who 
always had to get someone else to do his jobs for him if they 
were ever so little out of the ordinary every day work. After 
we had finished our own houses and moved in, we built two or 
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three other houses for people who didn’t know how, or didn’t 
have time; the last one after winter set in. I bought a cow 
as soon as we moved into our own place and later in the 
summer another one, and in the fall I bought a span of three- 
year-old oxen, so I had to build a barn also. 

Not so very long after we had settled, a Swedish noble- 
man came into the settlement. He was fresh from the old 
country but highly educated so that he spoke English quite 
fluently and also a few other languages. Some land agent in 
St. Paul had got hold of him and sold him about three sec- 
tions of land, besides the farm of one of the oldest settlers in 
that community on which he established his headquarters. 
He intended to go into the purebred cattle business on a 
large scale. He had had no experience whatever, either in 
raising stock or in any other branch of farming. He thought, 
or had been told, presumably by the land agents that that 
was something anyone could do. 

So he established himself on the old homestead and com- 
menced building, first a large barn for the stock and horses, 
then a sheep barn and hog house and other buildings until he 
had a dozen. Then he took a trip to southern Wisconsin and 
bought a herd of purebred Shorthorn cows and two sires. 
None of the cows weighed less than 1,800 pounds, and the 
sires weighed more than a ton. Then he bought fifty pure- 
bred sheep and a drove of hogs, also three teams of the finest 
horses I ever have seen. As an afterthought, he bought a 
herd of Jersey cows together with a sire. All of this valuable 
stock he brought from their clover pastures up into that wild 
timber country where there wasn’t a spear of tame grass as 
yet. Besides he had no more knowledge of how to take care 
of them than a child, and the result was soon evident, even 
to him. 
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I had worked for him on his buildings off and on as I had 
time, and he took a liking to me. One day he asked me if I 
could tell him what was the matter with his blooded stock, 
they did not look at all as good as when he got them. Very 
frankly I told him what the trouble was. There was nothing 
the matter with the stock, but it was the way they were being 
taken care of, and the kind of feed that they were getting 
that made them look that way. He said that he hired people 
and paid them well for taking care of them, that he furnished 
plenty of feed, and so forth. He didn’t say any more then, 
but next day asked me if I would take charge of them. So 
I nursed his full-bloods back to somewhat normal condition. 
But I had too much work of my own to do and had to leave 
him. 

Mr. Gibson’s hectic career through the short time that I 
knew him has no place in this chronicle only in so far as I was 
involved in it, and I shall record only that part of it, al- 
though a full account would make a most interesting story. 
He was a young man, twenty-five years of age, but the dark 
curly crop of full whiskers that he wore made him look 
nearer forty. He came to depend more and more on me. 
Whenever there was anything of special importance, he 
would always call on me, so when the lambing season came 
around in early spring, he wanted me to take care of his fifty 
ewes. I said that I had never done a job of that kind, but 
he thought that I could do it anyway, so I spent a couple 
of weeks in his sheep house and everything came out fine. He 
didn’t lose a sheep nor a lamb. For some reason he didn’t 
have his mail come to Randall but to Little Falls. He had 
a special mail bag made of leather with his name stamped on 
it. He only trusted himself and me to carry that mail. It 
was my job most of the time. I would go down on the ten 
thirty train and come back on the one thirty. Then towards 
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spring he bought out one of the stores in Randall and placed 
me in charge. There, of course, I was completely at home. 
He didn’t care whether the store was open all the time or not. 
He simply wanted a stock of groceries, feed, etc., for his own 
use, but I sold a lot of goods for him. 

Shortly after he arrived, he did a very foolish thing. Not 
that that was the only foolish act but it was the one that 
caused his undoing. Just north of his buildings were eighty 
acres of heavy timber, mostly pine. The timber line was less 
than ten rods from his buildings. He hired men to cut this 
timber down. None of it was trimmed off, not a log taken 
out, just cut down into a great slashing and left that way. 
Next spring was very dry, and when it is dry, there are 
always timber fires, so also that spring. We had warned him, 
but he ignored the warning. I'll never forget that twentieth 
day of May. I had gone to Little Falls as usual after the 
Gibson mail and while waiting for the return train, I noticed 
a big smoke in the direction of home and knew that the tim- 
ber was afire. When I got to Randall, I saw that the fire was 
some distance north of there and I became very anxious as 
our home was a mile and a quarter north and my wife was 
alone with the children. I ran that distance in a few minutes 
and found our home safe as yet, but a little farther north the 
smoke was so dense that nothing could be seen. Mr. Gibson’s 
place was one-half mile north and one and one-half miles east 
of our place, and over that way the smoke was very dense. 
I did not dare leave my own place but worked to make every- 
thing as safe as possible. 

Towards evening the wind died down and the smoke 
became less thick, so I set out to see if I could make my way 
through the burning woods to the Gibson place. I had not 
gone far before I met him and a man from Randall. The 
always neat and dapper man was now hatless, with just a 
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shirt and pants on, and grimy beyond description. In a dull 
hopeless voice he told me that everything had gone up in 
smoke. All his buildings, his hay and feed, part of his blood- 
ed stock, all his hogs, even his imported Scotch sheep dog 
had perished. A running timber fire had got into that timber 
slashing, and with the wind bearing on to the cluster of build- 
ings nothing could save them. They had centered their ef- 
forts in an attempt to save the dwelling house as it contained 
thousands of dollars of valuables. Mr. Gibson himself had 
been on the roof pouring water on the shingles while others 
had carried the water, but they had neglected to close the 
windows, and the house was all afire inside before they 
realized it. Nothing was saved. I had seventy-five dollars in 
my pocket that I had taken along from the store and I hand- 
ed him the money, too moved and shocked to say anything. 
He thanked me and proceeded on his way to Randall. 

A week later he took the same man with him and went 
out to the ruins of his ranch with one of the big teams that 
had been saved from the fire to see if anything could be 
salvaged. Something scared the horses, and Mr. Gibson ran 
in front of them and got hold of their bits, but they ran right 
over him tramping him down, the wagon also passing over 
him. He was terribly hurt. The man with him lived near 
Randall and took him to his home. It was days before we 
knew whether he would live or die, but finally he began to 
mend. When he got so that he could stand the journey, he 
went to St. Paul. 

In the meantime I carried on his business affairs as best 
I could and finally wound up his store business in Randall. 
The remnant of his fine herd of cows was sold at perhaps 10 
per cent of what they had cost him originally. They were 
disposed of at a sale. The venture had cost Mr. Gibson about 
$50,000 and very nearly his life. He did not come back to 
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Randall. The last I heard of him was that he and a younger 
brother, fresh from Sweden, went to Alaska in the gold rush 
a few years later. He worked there as a civil engineer, that 
being his profession, and earned big money. It seemed that 
he had learned his lesson. I have never heard of him since 
but often think of him. We became warm friends. 

In the fall of our first year at Randall a fourth child, 
another boy, was born to us. I was getting quite a family. 
Winter came early and with it very deep snow. I attempted 
to get out some spruce pulp wood, but the snow was so deep 
that little could be done. However, it went off early and we 
had a fine spring. We had perfect summer for about a month. 
Then on the nineteenth of April it began to snow, heavy wet 
snow. Only once before had I seen such a snowfall. Next 
morning it was over three feet deep. I had Mr. Gibson’s 
store to take care of and thought it was my duty to get to 
Randall. The distance was only a mile and a quarter, but it 
took me two hours to get there. I didn’t stay long as no one 
could get around. Going home was a little easier as I had 
plowed a furrow coming down, and the soft snow didn’t fill 
it in. 

The country that morning, and for several days after, 
was the most beautiful sight that I have ever seen. Thou- 
sands of tall slim pine trees had bent over till their tops rested 
on the ground, held there by the load of wet heavy snow. 
They formed perfect arches of snow with the green verdure 
peeping through all over. They stayed in that position till 
the snow melted, after several days, so many of them never 
became straight again. 

The next day we received word that my sister, Mr. Mun- 
son’s wife, had died in childbirth the day before. Our places 
were three miles apart so it was very difficult to send word 
under those conditions. It had happened on the day when 
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the snow made it absolutely impossible to get a doctor, none 
being closer than Little Falls, and that was sixteen miles by 
road then. The trains were also blockaded. It was a terrible 
shock to me. It was the first death in our family that I could 
remember. She and I had been very close all our lives. I 
can’t remember a single instance when we quarreled as chil- 
dren often do. 

It was nearly a week before the snow went down so we 
could have a funeral. Then another foot of snow came. The 
last of that snow went off the eleventh of May when it rained 
all day. Then we had a regular flood. I had made a boat, 
and the only way that I could get to Randall was by using 
that boat. I rowed from close to our house to town following 
the meadows. In places the water stood over the fence posts. 
But that was the last moisture we had that summer except 
for a small shower in September. 

The summer of 1894 has gone down in history as the 
summer of the great fire that swept most of northern Min- 
nesota, but generally designated as the Hinckley fire. For 
those of us who lived in the territory devastated by the fire, 
it was a time never to be forgotten. The first fire that I had 
to fight was in July, on my own meadow. This had caught 
from a brush pile that I had burned several days before. I 
had been careful to put that fire out when the brush was 
burned. I doused it with water from the nearby creek that 
ran through the meadow, and never gave it another thought. 
Then one day as I came to the house for dinner, I saw some 
smoke at the edge of the meadow. I grabbed a pail and a 
sack and ran over and found the meadow on fire. The green 
grass was two feet tall or more and very heavy, but it burned 
like oil. The creek was handy, so I was able to put it out in a 
few minutes. It had just started and burned over four or 
five square rods. When I had eaten my dinner, I went over 
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there again to make sure the fire was out. Then I noticed 
that it was smoking all over where the ground was burned 
black, and seemingly nothing more to burn. I had never seen 
a sod or peat fire before and I couldn’t understand what was 
burning. I didn’t see anything that could burn, but anyway 
I carried several pails of water and sloshed it on the ground 
around the edges of the standing grass. After supper that 
evening I went over there again, and to my consternation the 
whole area of burned meadow was still smoking, only much 
more now. I spent all evening sloshing water over that small 
burned space and was sure I had the fire all out, but next 
morning it was still smoking. More water carrying. This 
continued several days. It finally dawned on me that I 
couldn’t put it out with water. So I took the spade and dug 
a ditch all around it, down through the loam and peat to the 
clay. I couldn’t spend all my time at that seemingly hope- 
less task. But because I hated to be defeated in any task 
that I undertook, I spent many evening hours drenching 
that smoking ground with water, but every inch of it burned 
out down to the clay. 

I now secured help and got my hay cut and hauled off 
the meadow as quickly as I could. That experience with the 
fire had scared me. I was one of the few who didn’t lose part 
or all of that year’s crop of hay. There was, of course, no one 
who realized or expected any such disaster as the one that 
swept over our community. Not only ours, but over hun- 
dreds of square miles of the timbered country. 

It was on the same day that Hinckley was destroyed that 
the first and fiercest fire swept over our section of country. 
The air had been full of smoke for many days, but we had 
seen no fire. On that day a heavy south wind was blowing, 
and the smoke was getting denser every hour when suddenly 
the fire came. A little over eighty rods east of our house, 
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across a large meadow, was a dense tamarack forest, the trees 
standing sixty to seventy-five feet high. When the fire 
struck that timber, the flames leaped up into the branches 
and tops and to us it looked as if they swept up a hundred 
feet above the tops, with a roar like continuous thunder. It 
was a terrible sight. It looked as if the world was on fire. 
The tamarack forest was half a mile across, and north of it 
a heavy pine forest. It didn’t take long for the fire to sweep 
through the tops of both forests. The fire on the ground 
burned slower but did its work more completely. Not one 
tamarack was left standing; they all fell crisscross in every 
direction. It took days, but they all came down. Of the pine 
forest nothing was left except some blackened snags and 
stumps and an occasional log that had not burned. ! 

The fire was not over with because it had swept by. There 
were numerous hay meadows, all underlaid with peat of dif- 
ferent depths, and these all burned out. A peat fire works 
very slowly but it can not be put out. These meadows burned 
all summer, and the deepest peat beds burned until way into 
the winter when the snow was two to three feet deep. It was 
a strange sight when on some calm morning a column of 
smoke would come up through the snow and wind heaven- 
ward. All farm work had to be abandoned. A few of the 
closest neighbors banded together and patrolled those burn- 
ing areas day and night whenever there was any wind. This 
was necessary because the meadows became deep beds of liv- 
ing cinders that drifted like snow before the wind and contin- 
ually set new fires, and that meant more ditching. The only 
thing that would check a fire was a ditch. We were always 
ditching. To stop a fire from one direction was only tempo- 
rary success. The next day, or week, the wind would shift 
around and the fire would come from another direction. The 
whole country was afire. 
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Often we were so completely played out and discouraged 
that we didn’t care what happened, but always a new fire 
would spur us to action again. What affected us most, per- 
haps, was that we were always breathing smoke, hardly ever 
getting a breath of fresh air. Once in a while a strong wind 
would tear the smoke apart for a minute. Then we could get 
a few breaths of pure air which always felt like a drink of 
cool water on a hot day. We succeeded in saving about five 
or six hundred acres of timber and meadow, including my 
place, otherwise the whole country was ruined. There were 
some clumps of large timber left where the fire had burned 
through without much wind. But no hay meadows were left, 
and it took years before most of them became productive 
again. After they had burned out, there was a layer of from 
six to twelve inches of ashes left, and every wind filled the 
air with that red dust. 

The fight continued till the last days of October. My 
place was safe then from the north, east, and south, but a big 
fire was coming from the west and was within eighty rods of 
my timber. A small river had checked it from that side all 
summer, but now it had got across. It had such a wide 
front that to check it was hopeless. It had approached slowly 
for days with very little wind, but a strong breeze would now 
bring it to us in a few minutes. I had been hunting my cows 
that strayed miles now looking for something to eat. Where 
it hadn’t burned, the hot sun and drought had destroyed 
everything green, and of course where the fire had run noth- 
ing was left, so the cattle had a hard time of it. I had found 
them and was driving them home. I do not remember ever 
being more discouraged. It had been clouding over all after- 
noon. It was warm and sultry like a summer day although 
the twenty-seventh of October. Then I felt a drop of rain. I 
stopped and took my hat off in pure reverence for the miracle 
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that I instinctively felt was to happen. And it happened. 
It commenced to rain, and it rained hard and steadily for 
twenty-four hours. That ended the fire and cleared the air 
of smoke for the first time in five months. 

From the day that we moved into our new house the 
wolves annoyed us. They were very numerous and unbeliev- 
ably bold, especially after nightfall. We were the only 
settlers in that particular locality, and the wolves seemed to 
resent our coming in there. My wife would always draw 
down the shades when the lamp was lit, and that seemed to be 
their signal to commence serenading us. They would circle 
the house and set up the most blood curdling chorus. It was 
something new to us and. so frightful that it would almost 
raise the hair on our heads. Often we had to open the door to 
let a beam of lamplight out, or if that didn’t help, take the 
lamp outside the door. Then they would hush up, and we 
could hear the patter of their feet as they ran away. Some 
times we had to repeat this several times before we could get 
to sleep. We gradually got used to their music, however, 
so we didn’t mind it unless they got too close to the house. 
In the daytime they seldom could be seen. 

I got one mighty scare shortly after we had moved onto 
our place. I had gone to Randall late one evening and re- 
turned in the dark. There were no roads then, a dim path 
led through eighty acres of dense timber, the rest of the way 
being more open. I had reached this timber and had almost 
got through it, feeling my way carefully so as not to lose the 
path, when suddenly a wolf howled right behind me. The 
next moment one howled right in front of me. It flashed 
through my mind that if I was attacked there in the dark I 
would have no chance, so I broke into a run, that perhaps 
scared the one ahead of me as he got out of the way. I didn’t 
stop running till I got out in the open on my meadow. There 
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was a pale new moon, but the light was so dim that I couldn’t 
see very much. However, when I got near the house, four 
wolves jumped up and streaked across the meadow. More 
than likely they were the same ones which had headed me off, 
but lost their courage at the last moment. 

After that I never went out without a gun. But even a 
gun is poor protection in the dark. I realized that a couple of 
years later when one evening I was making my way home 
across country and it got dark. I had to go through a burned 
down tamarack swamp, which is a difficult thing to do in 
daylight—in the dark it is something like a Chinese puzzle. 
I was perhaps half way through when a wolf howled close 
to me. In about a minute they were howling all around me. 
I had my repeating rifle in my hand but I had a prickly 
sensation in my scalp. My gun was useless in the dark. I 
never let on that I heard them but continued to climb over 
tree trunks and force my way through the tangle of branches 
while the wolves kept up their demoniac music keeping step 
with me. I finally got out and onto an open meadow. Here 
I stopped and faced about waiting for my tormentors to 
show themselves. My fright had given place to anger. I was 
so mad that I could have torn the pests to pieces with my 
bare hands, but none showed up. I believe to this day that if 
I hadn’t forced myself to put up a bold front and ignored 
them, they would have attacked me in that almost impene- 
trable tangle of swamp. 

The wolf is a natural coward, but in numbers they have 
often been known to attack and kill human beings. I have 
never been a coward and am seldom afraid of anything, but 
there is something about a wolf’s howl, especially if one is 
surrounded by a whole pack and it is so dark that you can’t 
see them, don’t know what minute they may be on top of you, 
that will try any man’s nerves. 
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A few years after we settled, a Swedish family came into 
the same neighborhood. In fact, as land agent for the rail- 
road company I sold them their land. They were deathly 
afraid of the wolves. This man never went anywhere even in 
broad daylight without carrying a lighted lantern and a 
pitchfork. The first time I saw him with this outfit I thought 
that it was through an oversight that the lantern was burning 
in the daytime and drew his attention to it. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I’ve been told that if you carry a lighted 
lantern the wolves will never attack you.’ And he kept on 
carrying it and the fork until the wolves were gone even if 
he only went to the nearest neighbor on a visit. 

But we had other things besides wild beasts to contend 
with in those pioneer days at Randall. All, with the excep- 
tion of the younger generation, will remember the trying 
times of the ’90’s. We call it depression now, then they called 
it hard times, while some called them Cleveland times, be- 
cause Cleveland was president and a Democrat. I know now, 
of course, that Cleveland had no more to do with it than I 
had, but at that time I was not as well versed in political 
lore as I am now. But even then I had some doubts; I 
thought that there must be some cause. I couldn’t believe 
that Cleveland or the Democrats would deliberately plunge 
the country into such misery even if they had the power, 
neither could I believe that it was an act of God, as some held 
that it was. I had a suspicion that the times were man made, 
but up to then I had taken no active part in politics, and 
didn’t understand how the game was played. But the suf- 
fering through the balance of that decade woke me up, and 
I began to pry into the inner workings of the machine, and I 
am still prying. But whatever the cause, the times were 
there and had to be coped with. 
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In an old settlement there is always something to fall 
back on, at least for a while, but in a new settlement where 
there scarcely are any fields opened to plant, only a cow or 
two, no hogs because you have nothing to feed them, it is a 
different matter. I had my gun and got a deer occasionally, 
but one must have something besides meat. Only for the 
fact that we were able to sell some railroad ties and occas- 
ionally some pulp wood were we able to exist. There was no 
public relief to fall back on; it was a clear case of the survival 
of the fittest. The bottom fell out of everything, even the 
Northern Pacific railroad company went bankrupt. I re- 
member that their stock dropped to fifteen cents on the 
dollar. Cordwood sold at Randall as low as $1.10 per cord 
and had to be cut, hauled in and loaded on cars for that price 
—often you couldn’t sell at any price. Oak ties brought fif- 
teen to eighteen cents when you could sell them. I saw the 
time when we needed a sack of flour and I was as helpless to 
get it as if it had cost a million dollars. Still there was always 
a way out. We never went hungry, never begged, and never 
got anything on credit through those dark days, for the store- 
keepers simply couldn’t do it. I could have returned to Wis- 
consin and got rid of all my troubles but I was determined to 
fight it through. I knew that better times must come, and 
they finally did, but we had a long siege of it. 

When better times came, more settlers began to come in. 
I had myself appointed local land agent so that I, in some 
degree at least, could choose those who were to be our near- 
est neighbors. In this I was very successful. We eventually 
got a fine neighborhood. I would fight outside land agents 
that would come into my territory with landseekers. I had 
no exclusive right but I bluffed them out. So all the land 
around us was bought by Scandinavians, and nearly all of 
them were fine people. 
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From childhood we had gone to church on Sundays. 
Here there was no church and no services. As soon as the 
Scandinavians began to settle, we would gather Sunday 
mornings in the houses and have Divine services such as we 
could manage to perform. We would sing hymns, have bible 
reading and prayers. Mostly I had to be the leader. I have 
served the Lord’s Supper, baptized, officiated at funerals, 
and preached many a sermon. When we became strong 
enough, we built a little church and called an ordained 
minister. For some time we had services only every third 
Sunday, but would meet on the other Sundays as before. 
I organized a Sunday school as soon as there were any chil- 
dren to attend. This grew steadily with the years so several 
others had to help out as teachers. I was the superintendent 
for twenty years. 

When the neighborhood was settled, I found myself 
leader in the community. I never sought the position, often 
resented it as it took too much of my time, and was never 
paid for any service. But the people persisted in coming to 
me with their problems and worries. If anything in the 
nature of a public affair was to be undertaken, I always had 
to take the lead. This wasn’t so bad, but the same applied 
to their private affairs, even to what to plant on this or that 
piece of ground. If anyone had something to dispose of, 
he would come to me for advice. If anyone wanted to buy 
anything, he would come to me for advice. I became the 
clearing house of the community. It seemingly never oc- 
curred to people that they were putting me into much trouble 
and responsibility. They simply took the procedure for 
granted, and to my knowledge never questioned my deci- 
sions. “Tom Pederson says so,’ that ended all dispute. But it 
was often very annoying, it was so contrary to my own doc- 
trine of life. I always wanted to depend on myself and solve 
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my own problems. Of course, there are times when one must 
have expert advice in things that one is not familiar with, 
but that should be the exception instead of the rule of every 
day life. Curiously this state of affairs has followed me all 
through life, and still prevails. I am not writing this in order 
to hoist myself up on a pedestal but because it is the simple 
truth. Plenty of people today can testify to that, and the 
mystery of it is, that to my knowledge I have done nothing 
to deserve this confidence. 

But to get back to the pioneer days at Randall. When 
the grip of that long drawn out depression loosened up, 
things commenced to hum in a moderate way. Markets for 
all kinds of timbers opened up, prices were better, and the 
settlers could clear up more land and build more and better 
buildings. I entered into a contract with the Hennepin pa- 
per mill at Little Falls for pulp wood and got out 300 cords 
one winter. I landed it on the river bank, and had it floated 
down to the mill when the spring rains came. The cost of this 
cut sadly into my profit but still it wasn’t so bad. 

Later, together with another man, I bought the pine on a 
section of land, put in a portable sawmill, and sawed out 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. We also did a lot of custom 
sawing. This gave steady employment to six or seven men 
while it lasted, besides those that hauled out and loaded the 
lumber on cars. I knew very little about a mill or about saw- 
ing lumber so had to get a sawyer. This was not easily done. 
I tried out two or three before I got one who knew how to 
saw. This man I watched closely because I knew that he 
would have to quit when spring opened up. When he left, 
I made up my mind to do my own sawing and resolutely took 
hold of the job. 

There is much about a sawmill that needs expert care, 
especially the circular saw. If that isn’t filed and set true, 
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good lumber can not be sawed. On the second day that I 
sawed, I ran the saw into a steel slug that was embedded in 
a log, perhaps shot into it some time, and ground the points 
off every tooth in the saw. It was so badly damaged that it 
had to go on the emery wheel to get new teeth ground on it. 
There was no one of the mill crew that could do it, and I, 
of course, had never done it, but I had watched the sawyer 
when he gummed out the saw on the emery wheel. So I went 
at it and succeeded in getting teeth on the saw again. Then 
it had to be filed, swedged, and gauged to saw straight. This 
was quite a job for a greenhorn in the business, but someway 
I got the saw so that its sawed lumber again. It was far from 
perfect, but I was learning all the time and was soon able to 
keep the saw in perfect order. 

But one thing happened while I was grinding the saw on 
the emery wheel that nearly put me out of business for good. 
The emery wheel turns with high speed and when the saw 
is brought in contact with it, a stream of fine particles of steel 
flies from it, some of these bits going several feet. They are 
not visible except near the wheel where they look like a streak 
of fire. Not having done the job before and not being 
warned, I wasn’t aware of the danger. I felt that I got some- 
thing into my eyes but I was very anxious to get the mill 
going again, besides I did not know what the trouble was. 
I sawed for two days while my eyes were growing worse. 
The third day I couldn’t see anything except in a small 
radius around me. It seemed to me that there was a heavy 
fog. Then I got scared and consulted a doctor. He looked 
into my eyes, then took a magnifying glass and looked some 
more. Then he grunted and fetched something that he passed 
forward and backward close to my eyeballs several times 
after which he looked through the glass again. He handed 
me a magnifying mirror and told me to look at my eyes. 
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They looked many times their natural size; there were two 
deep holes in one eye and three in the other, one hole right 
in the edge of the pupil. I didn’t know till then what had 
happened to my eyes. The doctor got a pair of special glasses 
and told me to wear them all the time. 

“The inflammation,’ he said, ‘you can take out with warm 
water. Use barrels of it.’ 

My sight remained defective, and I’ve worn glasses ever 
since. I also got a pair of cheap ones that I put on every time 
that I gummed the saw. I got to be an expert sawyer and 
mill man. After sawing out our own timber, we moved the 
mill two or three times and sawed for others and finally 
sold it. 

The year before we started the lumber business my part- 
ner and I established a small grocery store in Randall under 
the firm name of Pederson and Eide. Neither one of us had 
much money, but we scraped together $300, and I went to 
Minneapolis and bought the first bill of goods. I was thor- 
oughly familiar with this business and was able to get a very 
complete line though not very much of each kind. We started 
in a small way but weren’t able to continue that way. Grad- 
ually we branched out into drygoods, shoes, hardware, and 
ready made clothing. Prices had been very high in Randall, 
but I proceeded to lower them at once. Not because I wanted 
to compete with the other stores, but because my conscience 
would not permit me to charge unreasonable prices. The 
result was immediately noticeable, for nearly everybody 
came to our store, which caused us to expand. There wasn’t 
so much money in the country, but we took everything that we 
could turn into money, such as logs, ties, and cordwood. I 
made a flying trip out through North Dakota and secured 
customers for all the cordwood and fence posts that we were 
likely to get. This proved a wise move as we didn’t have to 
wait for orders before we shipped a car of wood, but could 
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keep on shipping until the wood yards notified us to wait 
awhile. 

This merchandising experience ended unfortunately for 
us. The sawmill business which came in the way required my 
attention, and my partner was utterly lost when it came to 
running a store. I finally sold my farm at a sacrifice to pay 
the wholesalers’ accounts, in order to avoid a foreclosure, and 
had only a few hundred dollars left. 

A year or so later I put up a building and started a little 
store on the north shore of Lake Alexander in a community 
called Scandia Valley. It was inland, seven or eight miles 
from the railroad. I helped in the establishment of a post 
office there, and was appointed postmaster. We lived in a 
rented house close to the store. But we all yearned for farm 
life, so after a couple of years I bought eighty acres of land 
three quarters of a mile north of my first farm and built a 
larger house than the first one, this time a frame house, 
twenty-four feet square and two stories high. When I had 
it built, I closed out my store in Scandia Valley and moved 
back among our old neighbors. At the first township election 
held after our arrival from Wisconsin, I was elected township 
supervisor and served in that capacity for several years. 
Then I was elected town clerk, and held that office until I 
voluntarily withdrew. I held one office or another nearly all 
the years we lived in the community. When more settlers 
came, the question of a school for the children loomed up big. 
We had three old enough to go to school, and the neighbors 
all had children. I called a meeting, and we talked it over and 
decided to form a school district and have school. This we 
did without delay. When the district was formed and re- 
corded at the courthouse, we met again and decided to have 
a term of school at once. We had no schoolhouse, but’ that 
was of minor importance. One of the settlers had quite a 
large log house, with only four in the family, two of them 
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children, and they offered to take the school for the first term 
at least. The next problem was to secure a teacher. This was 
not very easy. At that time teachers were not as numerous 
as they are now, besides our term of school was very short, 
either three or four months, I do not recollect which, and 
any teacher that otherwise might be available would not take 
so short a term. I finally located a young girl who was will- 
ing to take the school. True, she had failed in her examina- 
tion and had no certificate, but I liked the girl and believed 
that she could teach our children. They were all young. So 
I went to the county superintendent and laid the case before 
him, and he agreed to issue her a permit to teach our school. 
She was hired and paid the magnificent salary of sixteen 
dollars a month. Thus was the small beginning of a school 
that years later developed into a big school. 

But this young girl, without a certificate, and teaching 
for sixteen dollars a month, proved to be one of the best, if 
not the very best teacher we ever had. The children simply 
adored her. They wouldn’t go out and play at noon or recess 
unless she could go out with them. They would hover around 
her, have their arms around her neck, two and three at a time, 
jealous of each other for her favors, and every one would 
do his level best in order to please her. So they learned very 
fast, and it was a day of general mourning when the term 
ended and school closed. We failed to get that wonderful 
person back for another term. She lived far away from our 
district and undoubtedly got a much better school. She de- 
served it. We bought an acre of ground centrally located and 
built a schoolhouse and had no trouble after that in securing 
teachers. The salaries were low for many years but steadily 
rose. I remember the fall when we had to pay thirty-five 
dollars a month, and we thought that was outrageous. 
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We had lived there a few years when one day father 
dropped down on us as from a clear sky. We had had no 
notice of his coming so the surprise was complete. It was a 
great treat for all of us and especially for the boys. In some 
ways he was as much of a boy as they were. Together they 
would tramp up and down along the creek each with a fish 
pole, having the time of their lives. They were inseparable 
during his visit, which was altogether too short for all of us. 
But one thing happened while he was there in which he took 
great delight. One morning while we were eating breakfast, a 
neighbor woman came in in great excitement and said that 
the wolves had been there in the night and taken her hog— 
she had only one. She and two children were home alone, the 
husband being in the Dakota harvest fields. She begged me 
to come with her at once. 

I didn’t know what I could do about it, and I was sure 
that the wolves hadn’t made off with the hog, but she in- 
sisted that they had. She had heard a racket in the night but 
had been too scared to go out. So I went home with her. The 
hog was gone; it wasn’t a very big one, but too big for wolves 
to carry off, besides the fence around the pen was tight and 
about six feet high. No trail of any kind was left, and I 
suspicioned two-legged wolves. But the pen was in a pasture 
inclosed with barbed wire, and I followed that fence from 
the pen watching carefully for any sign. When I came to 
the side farthest from the house and nearest the timber, I 
noticed some long black hair hanging from the barbs on the 
wire, and I knew instantly what kind of animal had got the 
hog. It was a bear. On the other side of the fence was a 
meadow that had been cut, where no trail could be followed, 
so I crossed to the other side and followed the edge till I 
found where the big animal had tramped down the grass 
making his way into the timber. I followed the trail and had 
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gone only a short distance when I found the hog. It had 
been too heavy to carry very far. Part of it had been eaten, 
but no bear was in sight. 

I felt certain that he would be back for more pork and I 
commenced laying plans how to get him. Where the hog 
lay was quite a jungle, a few big trees and a heavy growth 
of underbrush, some up to twelve feet high. About twenty 
feet from the hog was a large tree, leaning somewhat to- 
ward the hog and with no branches the first twelve feet up, 
then a large branch where one could sit facing the hog. I knew 
that if I were to succeed in my hunt I would have to get off 
the ground, or he would get my scent and I would never see 
him. Another tree a little farther to one side would make 
another good roost. I went back to the woman who had lost 
the hog and reported what I had found out; she held up 
both hands in horror and thanked her stars that she hadn’t 
gone outside when she heard the noise. 

Father got quite excited when I got home and told of 
the bear, and my plans for getting it. He had been quite a 
hunter in his young days, hunting deer, elk, and lesser ani- 
mals in the mountain districts of Norway, but he had never 
been lucky enough to get a bear. Now he just ached to go 
with me after this one. But when a man is seventy-six years 
old and somewhat corpulent, he can’t climb trees any more. 
But he advised me to get someone to go with me, as it was 
hard to tell what could happen. So I went to the nearest 
neighbor and got him to go with me. He had no gun, but I 
let him take my shotgun, and he made a slug for it out of a 
wad of tea lead. I knew, of course, that that would be as 
harmless to the bear as a wad of paper but I said nothing. 

Towards evening we made our way over to the dead hog. 
It lay there as before, so I cut away a few underbrush in 
order to have an unobstructed view from my perch in the 
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tree, and each of us climbed up a tree. I chose the one 
nearest the hog. Now came a tedious wait, besides all the mos- 
quitoes in the swamp seemed to have located us, and they 
came in clouds, and we dared hardly make a move lest the 
bear should see us. This was the most uncomfortable seat I 
ever sat in. Just a sharp crotch in the tree. There was no 
way I could change position and ease myself; just had to 
take it. 

It was getting dark, and I began to despair of any bear 
when I suddenly caught sight of him. The ground we were 
on was a narrow strip of dry land between the open meadow 
and a large burned down tamarack swamp. I was facing the 
meadow and was unable to turn around while the bear was 
coming up from behind me. I had been turning my head as 
far as I could from side to side, to watch the swamp, and it 
was thus that I caught sight of him out of the corner of my 
eye. He was standing on the trunk of a burned down tama- 
rack many feet above the ground, turning his head from side 
to side, watching and listening. My heart gave a bound at the 
size of him. Then he backed slowly down and disappeared. He 
was about twenty rods away. A few minutes later he ap- 
peared on another tamarack, nearer this time, and stood 
watching and listening as before. Once more he repeated the 
same tactics, always getting closer. I could do nothing but 
watch him as I was unable to turn around so I could shoot 
without making commotion enough to scare him away. 

Suddenly he stepped out into an open space close to my 
tree but still almost behind me. He stood dead still listening, 
but all at once he raised his head and looked square at me. 
For what seemed to me at least five minutes that bear and 
I looked straight into each other’s eyes. I do not know 
whether I breathed or not, but the mosquitoes took advan- 
tage of the crisis and literally covered my face and hands. 
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It might have been this that fooled the bear. When he was 
satisfied that the object up in the tree wasn’t dangerous, he 
ambled over to the hog and the next minute I heard bones 
crunch. Carefully I raised my rifle but found that I couldn’t 
see the sights, and the bear was only a dark blur, there being 
no open space around him. But I gave the signal agreed upon 
and fired. I was confident of hitting, the distance to the bear 
being only about twenty feet. Mine was the only shot. In- 
stantly a great commotion started down on the ground, the 
underbrush swayed as in a storm, but I couldn’t get another 
glimpse of the bear. Presently all was quiet. 

What to do now. I didn’t know whether I had killed the 
bear or if he was lying down there wounded, in which case 
it would be dangerous to go down out of the tree, but it was 
quite dark in that jungle, and we had to do something at 
once or be eaten alive by the mosquitoes. I asked my neigh- 
bor what he thought best, and he didn’t know. I decided to 
go down and take my chances. Slowly I backed down 
watching as, well as I could till I was within a few feet 
of the ground when I jumped down with my gun ready 
for instant action. But all was quiet, and I went cautiously 
over to the hog but I could see no bear. Still he might have 
been within a few feet of me, and I couldn’t have seen him. 
I called for my neighbor to come down, which he did, and we 
made our way out of there as quickly as we could and went 
home. 

Early next morning we were out there again, but aside 
from blood stains, torn up ground and broken brush, we 
found nothing. But every evidence pointed to a badly 
wounded bear, and we expected to find his body any minute 
but we didn’t. I commenced to circle around and soon found 
his trail, which led back into the burned down tamarack 
swamp. We never would have found it, but he had traveled 
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along the edge where the vegetation was rank and had left 
a trail that anyone could follow. Besides, he had torn out old 
stumps, and had splintered old half-rotten logs, clear evi- 
dence that he had been in a bad humor. We had trailed him 
awhile when we heard what sounded like the deep bellowing 
of a cow away to one side of the trail and on the other side 
of the swamp. I thought it strange that there should be any 
cows out there, but was so intent on getting the bear that 
J didn’t give it any more thought. But we heard it again and 
again, and finally it got on my nerves and I said to my com- 
panion: 

“That certainly is a cow or other farm animal that strayed 
out there and got mired. We ought to go and help it if we 
can. We can easily find this trail again.’ 

So we marked the trail and started across that swamp. 
I have tried to explain what a burned down tamarack swamp 
is like earlier in this narrative so will pass that up now. I 
had tried to locate the spot where the bellow came from and 
was heading for it as straight as I could, waiting now and 
then for my companion who wasn’t as agile as I was. We 
were nearly across, and I was making my way along on a 
long slim tamarack that was lying in the right direction, but 
was some six or eight feet from the ground. When I came as 
far out on the top as it would carry me, I jumped to a clear 
spot in front of me. Just as I jumped I heard a crash behind 
me but I had no time to investigate. As I landed, something 
huge and black reared up in front of me only a few feet dis- 
tant, and for the second time I found myself face to face 
with that bear, only this time we were both on the ground 
and pretty close together. 

My brain has never functioned clearer, nor have my 
nerves been steadier than in the minute or so that followed. 
I knew instantly that I had to kill that monster quickly or 
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be mauled to death by those powerful front paws, and he 
was decidedly ugly, that was very plain. I dared not risk a 
body shot. I had had some experience once before. These 
thoughts came to me with lightning swiftness, and I acted 
on them instantly. It would have been suicide to attempt to 
get away through that almost impenetrable network of 
branches. My first shot hit him between the eyes and he went 
down, but reared up on his haunches again. A second shot 
in the same place brought him down again, but almost in- 
stantly he was up on his haunches again pawing the air and 
swinging his massive head from side to side. That gave me 
a chance, and my third bullet entered his head just below 
the left ear. 

This time he stayed down. I watched him a moment, 
then remembering the crash behind me whirled around, half 
expecting to face another bear, but it was only my compan- 
ion who had lost his balance about the same time as I jumped 
and had crashed through the branches and was lying on his 
back on the ground while I was having the argument with 
the bear. We now viewed the remains, and found that my 
first two shots had hit between the eyes, less than one-half inch 
apart, but both too low to cause instant death. My safety 
depended on being able to stop him from making any ad- 
vance. If he had got in motion, I couldn’t have placed my 
shots as accurately as I did, nor could I if I had got excited. 
My shot from the tree the evening before had hit him in the 
right shoulder, the bullet coming out through the breast 
bone. I was shooting downwards, otherwise that shot would 
have killed him. Now he had been lying down in a water 
puddle to ease the pain. 

He was a magnificent specimen. Later measurements 
proved him to be seven feet one inch from the nose to the 
tip of the stub tail. What he weighed I never knew. My scales 
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registred only 350 pounds and that wasn’t near large enough. 
We two tried to drag him the couple of rods to the high land 
but couldn’t do it. We then went home for help and to report 
the lucky ending of our bear hunt. We got two more men 
and ropes and set out to bring our bear home; then father 
calmly announced that he was also coming, that he still 
could pull as much as any of us, and the boys of course 
couldn’t be kept home. It was nearly two miles to where the 
bear lay, but if we could drag him a half mile, we could get 
to him with the horses and haul him the rest of the way, 
which we did, and so we brought bruin home in triumph. The 
news spread like wildfire, and the whole community came to 
view the bear, and those that wished got bearsteak. I cut 
off one front paw, skinned it out carefully, mounted it, and 
gave it to father for a souvenir, and I believe it is still in 
evidence in my brother’s home. 


[ T'o be concluded] 
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DIARY OF GEORGE W. STONER—1862—Concluded 


Wednesday October 1" 1862 Cloudy & Rainy— 
worked on side walks in morning John S. Dean’ mov- 
ing into Jusens House near by—wrote to E. O’Neil again 
about side walk—bought bill of groceries Went down 
home after vegetables—Rained very hard all the afternoon— 

Thursday 2° Cloudy all day—wind in S.E. went over 
with Lewis after Butternuts got 6 1% bush’s. called at 
Mc Brides—Martha at home & looking well Gave me 
some fine apples Went over & back in a boat. Took 3° 
degree in Masonry— 

Friday 3° Very foggy inthe morng _ wind S. went 
down home got Sip & waggon & went after mor Butter- 
nuts—Lew up T—got 8 Bush—found very good picking— 
Got back at 3 oc—Mabies Circus & Menagerie in T __eve- 
ning very warm & sultry—strong S. Wind 

Saturday 4° Wet & cloudy—went down home—got 
the horse & went after Butternutts with Lewis & Gust Boyer 
—got 2 Loads 19 Bsh A great many folks in the woods 
gathering moon light night Spent the eveng at 
home— 

Sunday 5" A beautiful morng strong S. wind— 
went to Church with A. in the forenoon—Ma came up. to 
dinner—Mr & Mrs H & C im [during] the afternoon 
Clouded up towards night turned cool _ Retired in 
good season 

Monday 6” Rainy—went down home to help repair 
fill [thill] to wagon broken saturday—finally succeeded in 
getting a piece of wood suitable—Rained most of the after- 
noon—Rec* a letter from O’Neil—attended Hiram Lodge 
in eveng 


*John S. Dean (1826-86) came from Massachusetts to Wisconsin about 
1855. He removed to Madison in 1861, where he was assistant clerk of the 
assembly, 1362-65. Later Mr. Dean was secretary of the university board of 


regents. 
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Tuesday 7" Rained all night—strong S. wind this 
morng—went up town—was placed upon a juery in Police 
Court. an Irish Row down at at [sic] the Depot was the 
occasion of the difficulty—was on all day—saw Jas T. Davies 
an old Univ Student jury found defendants Guilty 

Wednesday 8" Rained most of the night—Strong S. 
wind—not a partical of frost yet—rec’ my Camp R money 
from the State $235. deposited it in Dane C Bk saw 
nothing more of Davies Wet nearly all day—Come* on 
a job of work for Chicago & N W Railway co. in afternoon 
Dan Tenney nominated for assembly—Transcribed 9 pages 
for Dr Warren in the eveng 

Thursday 9" Pleasant in morn’g §Resumed work 
on abstract for R.R. Co. found it very tedious in afternoon— 
had the columns all to foot up myself Transcribed 5 
pages in Senate Journal of Senate 

Friday 10° Cloudy & very windy _indications of 
rain again—very windy all day—blowing from the West— 
business matters all quiet—worked in Secretary of States 
office all day—very slow and tedious work—worked until 
quite late at night Have all the footing up to do myself— 
cool & clear 

Saturday 11" Pleasant—frost last night for the first 
visible a beautiful day—worked hard all day—am mak- 
ing very good progress—Geo Hyer nominated by the Dem 
for Assembly against Dan T.’ Mud drying up very 
fast § Miss Sifton took tea with us worked till after 
10 ’oc— 

Sunday 12"  Pleasant—Wind in South again a- 
rose at 6’0c—Went down to find Davies—not at home— 
went up to Wakeleys office—staid a short time—came home 
—A gone to C[hurch]—Went out to Hills on foot—a beau- 
tiful Fall day—Found Jerush alone The rest of the 
folks came home after a short time—staid till after dinner 

*George Hyer (1819-72) was a prominent pioneer of Wisconsin, where 
he arrived in 1836, and set type on the first newspaper printed in Milwaukee. He 
edited papers in several communities, including Madison, where he settled in 


1859. He was elected to the assembly of 1863. See Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, vi, 186-153. 
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& came home—went to Presbyterian church in the eveng with 
A. Mr. Byron of Mil. preached on the subject of Sunday 
Schools 

Monday 13” Pleasant in the morning Resumed 
work on abstract finished Dane Co to day Mrs. 
Bodwell here to dinner Clouded up in afternoon Cory- 
ell resigned the nomination for Co. Surveyor Cold & 
windy at night 

Tuesday 14" Pleasant & clear Quite a hard frost 
last night Worked on abstract all day—make rather 
slow progress—Prospects for making a visit to Lafayette 
Co this fall rather dubious—Works seems to be increasing— 
called on D Atwood for pay of R R Check—hadent any 
money—worked till 10 oc 

Wednesday 15 Very pleasant at first Had a 
dense fog soon after sunrise but soon passed off—aA fire oc- 
curred at 10 oc—P L Carmans Barn—was set on fire by 
children Have gone through with Vernon Co to day— 
was already footed— 

Thursday 16” Pleasant—frost last night—Norwe- 
gian Com™ Side walk in front of house—Rec* a letter from 
John—Has left the 16" Regulars & joined a Cavalry Co— 
Turn Verien have an entertainment to night at their Hall 

Friday 17° Very Pleasant—the begining of Indian 
Summer—bought me a new vest for winter—War news 
quite exciting Wrote to John to day Worked Steady 
all day on my abstract— 

Saturday 18" Pleasant—fixed Gate Pa rec’ let- 
ter from Mat yesterday—High S wind Made good pro- 
gress on work to day—will finish on Monday next Mrs 
H. Jerush & Callie in this afternoon—took tea with us— 
also Mr & Mrs. Marsh—worked till quite late in the eveng 

Sunday 19" = Pleasant—went down home—read Mats 
letter to Ma. also one from John Went around—called 
on Davies not at home—went out to Hills—spent most 
of the day out there—went to Kavanaughs with Jerush in 
the afternoon—Mrs. K sick—Wiser & Kate came soon after 
we got there Came back. rode in with Mr Newcomb— 
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went to Church in even’g with A. Heard a blind Preacher— 
done very well for a blind man Felt rather sleepy dur- 
ing the discourse in consequence of being up late last night— 

Monday 20° Pleasant but very high wind—dust 
blowing furiously—Resumed work on abstract—finished it 
up about 5 oc in afternoon—Sent it off by express 
Charged for 13 days at $2.50 per day—attended Hiram 
Lodge in evening— 

Tuesday 21" Beautiful Fall weather § Very windy 
—saw old man Hawes about Horse & buggy couldent get 
it—spent most of the forenoon in running about—called on 
Charley Myers—went down home in the afternoon—Engag* 
horse & buggy of Pete Fields to go to Wyota with—very 
windy—has been all day 

Wednesday 22° Pleasant but rather cool arose at 
5 o’c—went up & got Pete Fields Horse & Buggy—started 
for Wyota at 7 o’c Borrowed a Buffalo Robe of Mr. 
Bodwells—Wind quite strong from the west—Roads good 
Rode to Warren Hawes & fixed a back to Buggy seat— 
came through Badger Mill settlement—Mt Vernon across 
York Prairie & stoped for noon—The rest of the way to 
Argyle mostly on a ridge—very Hilly from Argyle to 
Wyota—Got to Uncle Johns old place at dusk—Tried to 
find the way to Mr. Weltys but failed—came back & stoped 
at Geo Hawleys over night 

Thursday 23° Cool & cloudy—Horse was very tired 
—wouldent eat his oats or drink Had a very good nights 
rest—Was fortunate in getting so good a place to stop at— 
old horse all right this morning—Came on to Gratiot this 
forenoon—stoped at Mr. Coles Got the Buggy mended 
also the horse shod on fore foot—Found Ed Slothower at 
Gratiot—staid during the afternoon till after tea Miss 
Sarah Cole and I rode over to Uncle Eliases Uncle E. 
called just as we started—went on over found the folks 
all well—Got some apples & cider fresh from the press 

Friday 24° cool & cloudy—com™ snowing about 9” 
was stormy most of the forenoon Staid till after dinner 
A & I went over to Uncle Peters—about 4 oc—were glad 
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to see us—Things looked quite natural—Uncle P s Boys 
all left him but Sam 

Saturday 25° Cold but pleasant—Had a very good 
nights rest—went up to Geo’s house—his wife not at home— 
went over & called on John S. He was over to his fathers— 
staid till after dinner & drove to Uncle Sams—U.S. the 
same as ever—Lives in a small Log house—staid to supper 
came over to Uncle Eliases in the evening 

Sunday 26" Clear & cold—a white frosty morning— 
slept sound all night—Mrs. Thornton & little Boy here (U. 
S. daughter) passed the time off very pleasantly—had 
a plenty of apples & cider—Mr & Mrs Cole came over about 
2 oc—cold & unpleasant Tooksupperabout30’c Af- 
terwards went down to Gratiot with Ed—Took my horse 
& buggy—came back about dusk—Ed brought his fiddle up 
had some music in the evening—Uncle E killed a Skunk in 
theeveng §§ Quite a sensation—had a general time over the 
result 

Monday 27"  Pleasant—a beautiful Morn’g _ slept 
soundly all night started after breakfast for Eleroy— 
drove to Warren 4 m’s got horse shoe set over—came 
on to Nora Called on Hannah Mary Warner—got 
Horse Shoe set over again—came onto Eleroy at 14 past 2 oc 
came through a beautiful section of country—Found Phil- 
lips folks all at home—were house cleaning—They knew us 
as soon as we arrived Were glad to see us—Things 
looked very natural—Took quite a severe cold coming down 
—Played checkers & cracked butternuts in the eveng 

Tuesday 28" a beautiful morng—Did not sleep very 
sound Folks were unwilling to have us return so soon 
Helped Dan load his Hogs for Freeport—Dan & Tite left 
for F.—Started back after dinner—Roads in a splendid con- 
dition—Horse dident limp any came to Warren at 5 oc 
Took tea with Mrs. Thornton in W. Eliza Cramer there. 
Started for Uncle Eliases at 7 oc—beautiful moon light 
night—arrived at 8 oc—Uncle E. hadent finished threshing 
yet Spent a very pleasant eveng Ed gone to Galena 
—had Apples & cider refreshments 
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Wednesday 29" =a beautiful morn’g—had a very good 
nights rest—Took our final leave § Aunt S. gave us quite 
a number of articles to take home Went over to uncle 
Peters & took dinner—Uncle P not at home—after D. start- 
ed for Gratiot—Bade Mr Coles folks good bye. came on 
to Uncle Dan Weltys Got there about 5 oc—folks all out 
in the field—Waited some time before they came in—The 
boys all absent from home except 2 small ones—Uncle D 
much more talkative than when I saw him last—Everything 
looked quite neat about the premises 

Thursday 30° Pleasant again this Morn’g—look[ed] 
like a storm last night—Dident get a very early start—1,4 pst 
7 oc—came a shorter cut to Argyle The roads in Splen- 
did condition—had a considerable extra luggage—a beau- 
tiful Indian summer day—Stoped for noon at Conkeys— 
The same place we stoped at going down a beautiful In- 
dian Sum afternoon—Horse became very weary before 
reaching home—had some notion of stoping at Benedicts 
over night—Returned at 8 oc Cory D was over to Mr 
Larkins Was glad to get back 

Friday 31°" —‘ Pleasant but very windy during the fore 
part of the day—very dusty—Went up town—Rec‘ a note 
from Dan Tenney in regard to Money matters—consider- 
able excitement in regard to election—attended Lodge in 
eveng—Contemplated going to P[rairie] du C[hien]—saw 
Dickinson 

Saturday Nov. 1” Arose at 4 oc Left on the 
Accom train for P du C. arrived at P du C at 14 pst 10— 
went over the River Got a horse of Durham and went to 
Elkader on Land business 20 ms—went it in 3 hours on 
horseback—staid 3 hours & returned at 14 pst 10 oc Felt 
rather sore after riding so far 

Sunday 2° Ground covered with snow  Stoped at 
the American House McGregor over night—after break- 
fast called on Joe Wyman that came back from Pikes Peak 
with me—came over the River on the 9 oc Boat—dident see 
any of the rest of the McGregor folks First called on 
Sherwins folks in P du C—found him fast recovering from 
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a fit of sickness—looked very hard—Remained there till af- 
ter dinner—Called on Chases folks—all glad to see me— 
Mrs. C’s father & mother there—called on Mrs Lockwood* 
also Ad Clark Took Tea at Chases—went to School 
house to church in the even’g—quite a number there 

Monday 3d Pleasant—Saw Pinney & Charly Wood 
at the Depot before starting—called on Mrs Needham—left 
for Madison about 9 oc—arrived at M at 1% pst 12 oc 
Went out to Hills with A in after noon after Stove Bed &c. 
Had old Sip—moonlight night— 

Tuesday 4° Cloudy & some cool—Election day— 
Went up to Polls—was appointed one of the clerks of 1" 
Ward—Rather a quiet election—Went Dem maj for whole 
ticket in City & Town of Mad. 460 votes polled in 1 Wd. 
Main and Pickarts ahead of the others on Rep ticket—fin- 
ished making out returns at 4% pst 8 oc Democrats ex- 
ultant over result.‘ 

Wednesday 5” Cool & windy—stored my Cabage & 
Beets for winter—Circuit Court sets to day—Was on hand 
with view of being on Jury but no venire was made out 
Saw Jarvis about loaning some money— 

Thursday 6" Cold & windy—made piece of side walk 
in front of house in morning—Went up to court at 9 oc 
was put on Grand Jury no special Venire issued for 
Petit Jury—My first experience on Grand J—Disposed of 
two or three cases—were busily engaged most of the day— 
attended Lodge meeting at night—Had a good meeting 

Friday 7” Pleasant—white frost this morng—Put 
up two stoves before going up T—Went up—resumed labor 
on Grand Jury—disposed of one or two cases in forenoon 
Had one Rape case to pass upon in afternoon—Loaned W~ 
Richardson® $250. for 5 yrs—Dan T made out the papers— 

Saturday 8" §_Pleasant—Went up to State Carpenter 
Shop—prepared some pieces for extending table—Went 


* Widow of James T. Lockwood; he died at Prairie du Chien in 1857. See 
his reminiscences in Wis. Hist. Colls., ii, 98-196. 

*This was a Democratic reaction after the Republican success of 1860. 

*For William Richardson (1807-75), who was a member of the convention 
that drew the constitution for Wisconsin, see Wis. Hist. Colls., xxix, 906. 
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down home after horse to go after Potatoes with—dident get 
it—went out a foot—took dinner at Hills—went over to 
Jenkins with Callie—to dig Potatoes a total failure— 
all rotten Walked back—moon light— 

Sunday 9" _a lovely morning—the finest of the fall— 
arose at 7 oc—took a stroll up towards the Univ after break- 
fast via the bank of the 4" Lake—Lake looked magnificent 
—calm and placid as a piece of glass & filled with ducks— 
came back at 10 oc Hills folks had just arrived also Ma 
from home—Clat Callie & Abbie went to church—Ma & I 
remained at home Wrote to Dan Phillips Killed a 
chicken for dinner after D. went over to Brad Frenches 
with Hill—H bought a cheese—I went down to Smiths the 
Printer—staid there 2 or 3 hours talking on Masonry 
went to Baptist C in evening 

Monday 10° _ another beautiful morng Regular 
Indian Sum Weather went down home after Horse to 
get chips with—dident get her went out to Jenkins— 
saw about some potatoes—picked up 2 or 3 loalds [sic] of 
chips in Hills field & came back walked in—set on Grand 
Jury in afternoon—tried a murder case—found a bill agst 
defendent—an Irishman—Drafting commenced to day at 
C. H. considerable excitement in regard to it. Attended 
Chapter meeting at Masonic Hall in eveng took Mark 
Masters Degree §Banked up house— 

Tuesday 11° cloudy—soon come’ to rain—finished 
banking up house in morng Went up to Court—Grand 
Jury took up case of 4° Lake Mill dam—worked upon it all 
day—dident get through—Rained quite hard during the 
day | Come Come’ Schooll in eveng 

Wednesday 12“  Pleasant—froze quite hard last 
night—Resumed work on Grand Jury—Mill Dam Case still 
pending—were to visit the Jail this afternoon but did not— 
No com' School to night—Some excitement in regard to 
Burglars that are about Called on Adjt Genl this 
morn’g— 

Thursday 138° =Pleasant—Town afflicted with Burg- 
lars again last night—Resumed labor on Grand Jury—all 
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visited the Jail the first thing in morng—finished examina- 
tion of witnesses on the Mill Dam Case & took a vote on Bill 
or no Bill—was lost 12 voted for no Bill & 4 in favor— 
I voted in favor of Bill—All went down to St Nicholas at 
Dis Attys expense—Got my Certificate from Co cashed be- 
ing per diem as Jureyman Saw adjutant Gaylord® in 
afternoon—Also Kavanaugh about Clerk fees Election day 
commenc’ moving Hen House in afternoon—Attended Com' 
Schooll in eveng—but a few in attendance—First saw some 
of the city change. 

Friday 14" = Cool but pleasant §_Resumed labor on 
transportation of ‘Henry[’] to wood pile for purposes of 
converting it into wood house—completed the removal by 
noon—done it all alone—banked up house in afternoon 
Attended Casius M Clay’s Lecture at C. House in the eve- 
ning—a good thing’ 

Saturday 15° — Cool, cloudy, & windy—Went out to 
Hills in morn’g with Horse & wagon Fixed Rose bushes 
for Mrs. H. Got a load of chips—Ground 2 axes in after- 
noon—rec’ Check from Chicago & N.W.R.R. Co. in pay‘ of 
services. Kate & Jerush here at night 

Sunday 16"  cloudy—come’ raining about noon— 
spent the forenoon at home alone—The women folks all at 
church—Hamp Main Baptised in 4° Lake over by Mrs. 
Roys Kate K went over to Wisers at night—spent the 
eveng at home writing—wrote to Mat 

Monday 17" Cloudy—Went out to Hills with Je- 
rush—rode out with Gorard Dunning—Cut wood & picked 
up chips till 3 o’clock—walked home Went to Com' 
School at night—also attended Hiram Lodge—quite a good 

*Augustus Gaylord (1826-1901) was born in Connecticut and in 1856 
emigrated to St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. In 1861 he removed to Madison and 
was appointed in 1862 adjutant general, a position he retained until 1866. He 
was an officer of the Northwestern life insurance company until 1872, when he 
resigned and removed to New York City. 

"Cassius M. Clay (1810-1903) was an Abolitionist of Kentucky. He had 
heard Garrison while attending Yale college, returned to Lexington, and in 
1845 began a campaign against slavery. Lincoln appointed Clay in 1861 min- 


ister to Russia; he was at home for a short time in 1862, during which time he 
gave anti-slavery lectures. 
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many present—Got 65 cts of Dickinson that was due from 
Iowa Excursion 

Tuesday 18 Cloudy & Moist—spent the forenoon at 
home choring around—fixed Jerushs Trunk Pd 25 cts 
for Lock—after dinner went out after Load of wood with 
horse & wagon Roads pretty bad— 

Wednesday 19 Cloudy—Went out to Hills to help 
thrash—Thrashers dident come—postponed till Friday— 
Went over in the woods & picked up two loads of chips 
Walked home—tinkered on door lock most of the even’g— 
Abb & Coat went to Prayer Meeting Cleared off & has 
been pleasant all day 

Thursday 20 Cloudy & windy—went out with Pa 
after load of wood—took the load for himself—Jenkins 
brought in 3 Bush Potatoes Deposited R.R. Chk in 
Bank—Went to Lodge in eveng—Geo Dearborn took tea 
with us also Mr. D. 

Friday 21° Pleasant—walked out to Hills—in the 
morn’g—they had come‘ threshing—Carried oats in fore- 
noon—Pitched in afternoon—very dusty work—Fairbanks 
& 2 Rider boys done the threshing for H. Felt pretty tired 
at night—troubled with the rheumatism a good deal 

Saturday 22 Pleasant again wind in N.E. 
Cloud[ed] up in forenoon Got to work in good season 
Finished the whole soon after dinner—Machine taken to 
Chaut. Hs—threshed there in afternoon—walked home af- 
ter we got through with H. J. H. Abb to Mr. Bodwells— 
went up to P.O. Got a letter from Rach to A. Took tea 
at Mr. Bodwells Saw Brad French in eveng wanted 
me to post his Books—to Commence on Monday next 

Sunday 23° A delightful morn’g § Went up to see 
Davies after breakfast—had gone home to see sick child 
Remained at home during the forenoon—A. went to C 
Took a walk down to camp in afternoon—couldent get in— 
Went to Baptist C with A in eveng 

Monday 24" Pleasant—went out after chips—draw- 
ed 3 Loads wood—Went to Com! School in eveng 
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Tuesday 25° Cold & cloudy—strong S wind 
Arose at 5 oc—Kept the horse over night—started out at 
7 oc—got 2 Loads—Jerush & Callie came in—Callie re- 
mained Went to Exhibition in eveng of Athenaean & 
Hesperian Societies*® 

Wednesday 26° Pleasant but cool—Posted Books 
for Brad French all day—Coat D left for home this after’n 
Term of School closed— 

Thursday 27 Thanks Giving day Ground cov- 
ered with Snow Posted Books a part of the forenoon 
for Brad Public places all closed up—Hills folks in 
Ma & Lewis came up & took dinner—Blustery day—spent 
the eveng at home 

Friday 28" Cloudy & cool—Spent most of the day 
in drawing off bill for G B Griffin & W H Wyman—went 
to Com' School in eveng. Tullis excused® 

Saturday 29" Pleasant but cool § Frank Larkin & 
wife started off on a visit—Milked their cow at night— 
Posted books all day—Burglars quiet Hanchet dead— 
also E A Tappan died last Wednesday—Moon light 
nights— 

Sunday 30° Cloudy—& cool—Snowed about 2 
in{ches] last night Went up to Brad Frenches B. 
concluded to post Books himself to day—A. & Callie went 
to church—studied Grahams Phonography most of the day 
—wrote to Ed Slothower—dident go to church in evening— 
improved it in reading & singing 

Monday December 1" 1862 Cloudy but came off 
pleasant—resumed work on Books—made very good prog- 
ress—Subscribed $5 towards paying preacher of Baptist 
church—Went up to Hiram Lodge in eveng Concert of 
German School at City Hall to night 

Tuesday 2° Foggy & Frosty _ everything looks 
chrystalized—Bought 14 Beef at 3c—Salt going down also 


*The two oldest literary societies in the university. 

* This was probably R. S. Bacon’s commercial college of which Bacon was 
the proprietor and D. H. Tullis the principal. Tullis was an expert bookkeeper, 
later in the office of the secretary of state. He was also the librarian for the 
Madison institute, the books of which were given to the public library. 
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Kerosine oil—a cold day—Killed the Yellow Shanghaigh 
this morng—Went to Com! School in eveng—Wind in S. 
looks like storm— 

Wednesday 3° _ Pleasant but cool—Worked at Post- 
ing all day A. taken sick in afternoon Spent the 
eveng at home Jerush came in & went over to Philos 

Thursday 4" Pleasant—A quite sick all night—fin- 
ished posting made out bills most of the day—Bought 
a load of green wood—Moon light nights—Jerush here over 
night— 

Friday 5° Pleasant—getting colder—Went up to 
Frenches—concluded he dident want any more posting done 
—Went up town in afternoon Saw Burns about house 
Went to Com! School in evening— 

Saturday 6° Very cold and windy The coldest 
morning yet Settled up with French 














My whole bill was $17.54 
Cash Credits 8.50 
7 days service @ $1.50 per day 10.50 

Total credits 19.00 
Deduct whole bill 17.54 

Bal due me 1.46 
Bot Groceries to the Amt of 1.50 
Whole bill of Mdse to day $2.96 


Jerush & Kate K here to dinner—went down home in after- 
noon—Went up T. in afternoon—called on S. G. Benedict— 
has removed his quarters to basement of the new building— 
have the New Assembly Chamber nearly completed—The 
roads in splendid condition quite a number of teams in 
town—with wood & provis. spent the even’g at home 
Sunday 7" Cold—breakfasted at 9 oc—Kate & 
Jerush here over night—The Lakes frozen over—remained 
at home during forenoon Went down to Catholic burry- 
ing ground—Witnessed an Irish burrial—a jug of Whiskey 
the most prominent feature of the whole § The wife of the 
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deceased the only mourner in the crowd Hill & Callie 
came in—took Jerush home 

Monday 8"  Pleasant—made out Report for Benedict 
took most of the day | Went to Com! School in the eveng 
—made good progress— 

Tuesday 9 Pleasant—Cleaned out the Cistern— 
went up to see Harvey about getting it Plastered H not 
in Town—went down on 3° Lake got a pr of Skates of 
Lewis—Went out to Abe Dunnings to see about wood 
Went out to Careys on Skates & went on foot the rest of the 
way—Skating splendid— 

Wednesday 10 Clear & Pleasant—Wind in South— 
indications of a thaw—Went fishing in forenoon—Spearing 
through the ice—Caught 10—2 white fish—Bought a Pig 
weighed 115 @ 3c—Saw Hopkins in the New Assy [As- 
sembly] Chamber—he gave me some information in regard 
to Chf Clerkship”® Dr Warren out & new Candidates in 
the field The new Assembly Chamber nearly complete— 
a fine thing—wrote to Frank Stewart—Baraboo**—Com' 
School in eveng dident come home to supper—Thawing 
all the time— 

Thursday 11° §Cloudy—indications of rain—Went 
out to H’s after Pork Bbl—brought bck load of straw & 
bag of oats for Pa. Cut up Pig in afternoon—J. A. Noo- 
nan’** called—wanted me to purchase paper Rags for him— 
Went up to Lodge in even’g—for practice—quite a crowd 
present , 

Friday 12"  MRained all day the ice in the Lakes 
breaking up & melting out—Rec a copy of the Phonetic 
Inteligencer from N.Y. by Mail § Attended Com! School 
in even’g 


* Benjamin F. Hopkins (1829-70) came to Madison in 1849 as a telegraph 
operator. In 1855 he incorporated with others the Madison gas company. At 
the time of this diary he was a member of the state senate—elected to congress 
in 1866. See Wis. Hist. Colls., vi, 71-86. 

"Frank M. Stewart of Baraboo was chief clerk of the senate in 1863. 
Stoner obtained the office of enrolling clerk for the same session. 


“Josiah A. Noonan was a newspaper editor and paper manufacturer of 
Milwaukee. 
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Saturday 13" Cloudy all day—got 24 Ibs Sausage 
meat cut—also got hook hook [sic] & fished bucket out of 
well—went down home—took down a Spare Rib—Hill & 
Jerush in—H. took out Hams & Shoulders to cure. Rec’ 
another pege [package] of Phonetic works fr NY 

Sunday 14" Cloudy—dident freeze any last night—a 
damp drizzly day Ab. went to church Read the 
Phonetic Intelligencer all day—Ed Sumner called in the 
afternoon—** 

Monday 15” Cloudy & windy—froze slightly last 
night—Went to Com!’ School all day—Attended Hiram 
Lodge in the eveng—Election came off—Came home before 
it was out 

Tuesday 16° Cloudy & cool—change in the weather 
—attended Com! Schl. all da. Rec’ a letr fr John—3* Lake 
froze up 4 still open Saw Mrs Hubbs up T. today— 
finished reading Phonographic Intelligencer this morng— 
a good things [sic]—Snow flew quite brisk just at night— 

Wednesday 17 Cool & windy—attended school all 
day & eveng _—_ exciting news in regard to another great 
battle on the Rapahanock [Rappahannock ]** Roads 
very rough—4" Lake open & free from ice—Rec* a letter 
from Noonan 

Thursday 18° Pleasant & cool—went up town— 
came acrost a Mr Williams one of Noonans Rag agents— 
went around with him looking up paper rags—Got 404 
Ibs of Bliss & Eberhard clippings also quite a quantity 
of Donaldson & Treadway Attended election on Lodge 
in eveng—Ab spent the eveng at Mrs Nortons 

Friday 19" Clear & pleasant but cold |§ Went up 
to American House found Williams the Rag man— 
finished packing at Treadways—then went down to Bliss & 
Co’s. Got 370 lbs Rags of them § Went to Depot twice to 
day—shiped nearly 1900 Ibs Rags 

Saturday 20 Pleasant—went uptown Done quite 
a number of errands—then went out to Hills with Horse & 

“Edwin Sumner (1841-1920) formed a partnership with Philo Dunning 
for conducting a drug store, which was maintained for a half a century and more 


on Pinckney street. 
4% The battle of Fredericksburg, December 12-18, 1862. 
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wagon Made a platform over Stairway for Mrs. H. got 
load of chips—lost frames & Diary—Found Mr & Mrs 
Sherwin of P du C. here when I came home. S & I went 
up to the Lodge—Snowed at night— 

Sunday 21 Arose at 8 oc—breakfasted at 10. All re- 
mained at home during forenoon S gaining rapidly— 
Philo Dunning came around after Sherwin & wife at noon 
Ma up here in afternoon Beautiful day—snow all dis- 
appeared. A & I went to Bap C in eveng— 

Monday 22 Cloudy & thawing all day Went 
down home & helped butcher Pig—Took horse & W & 
gathered up paper rags got 263 lbs of Sachtien. & 130 of 
Brad French @ 5 cts—Rec’ a letter fr J. A. N. Rags 6 4 
cts in Mil—Alarm of fire (false) afterwards proved to 
be Thad Deans House—Hills brot my Diary home—his 
man found it in the woods 

Tuesday 23° | Cloudy—wind in E. Done some carpen- 
ter work up to the capitol—Repaired Chair &e—Went in 
search of rags—found over 300 at B. F. Perrys @ 5c—went 
out beyond Sprachers Brewery came back went 
down home got the horse & wagon & went up after them 
—took them to the Depot—come* raining—Rained quite 
hard most of the eveng Amanda & Ella Larkin’ here 
in the eveng—Spent most of the eveng in marking cards 
for Amanda L & Nett Dunning Indications of a thaw 
Wind veering to S. 

Wednesday 24 Clear & pleasant—wind still in S. 
Went down to Brooks Addition’® found a lot of rags at 
a German Pedlers—came back Sherwin & wife just in 
from Goodnows—went out to Atwoods this afternoon— 

Thursday 25" Froze up last night. roads very 
rough—went out to Pheasant Branch’’—stoped at Hills— 


* Miss Ella Larkin became a well known Madison teacher; her first class 
was in the ‘Little Brick’ schoolhouse on the site of the present Brayton school. 
Later she taught in the Washington school until she retired about 1910. 

* Brooks addition lay south of the university campus, from Brooks street 
to Camp Randall. 

** Pheasant Branch is a small settlement at the western end of Lake Mendota. 
Lyman C. Draper lived there for a time. 
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Got over 200 cwt of rags at the Branch—Rather a dull day 
for Christmas—A Party at Abe Dunnings—Thawed rap- 
idly during the day—Roads very muddy an empty 
wagon a load for a team—Sherwin & wife here spent the 
eveng at Madison Mutual Ins Off writing for G. F. Hast- 
ings—Raining— 

Friday 26" Rained hard all night—came home at 
4 oc this morng—Mr & Mrs Sherwin left on the 7 oc train— 
Rained part of the forenoon Cut up & salted my Bf & 
Prk Went out to Camp—got a pass of Ed Chase & went 
in. Camp G. greatly changed fr what it was a yr ago At- 
tended a meeting of instruction of the Lodge Grand 
M[aster] Alden present—had a good meeting—fits very 
sleepy having been deprived of so mch sleep lately— 

Saturday 27° cloudy—froze quite hard last night— 
Got old Sip & Bodwells wagon—picked up Rags—& took 
them to the Depot. was very busy all day—Made a ship- 
ment of 2217 lbs—bot most of them at 4c—Attended Instal- 
ation meeting of the Lodge—3 Lodges insalled [sic] at same 
time—Refreshments 

Sunday 28 Pleasant—quite warm in midl of dy—Re- 
tird at 12 oc—arose at 8 oc. Callie here—A & C went to 
Church Spent the foren practicing on Penmanship— 
Mrs. Norton & 2 children spent the eveng—Moon light— 
felt rather dull & stupid— 

Monday 29" §Cloudy—wrote to J A Noonan—Hap- 
pened around to Supt Office—went to work taking a/c of 
Stock—worked all day & eveng—Mrs Norton & chil spent 
the aftern & eveng— 

Tuesday 30 Clear & pleasant—resumed work at the 
capitol—A fflicted badly with Tooth ache caught cold & 
setled in my left jaw—Fine skating on 38° Lake 4° L not 
frozen up yet—The surface perforated with holes—partially 
frozen—worked in eveng 

Wednesday 31 Clear & pleasant—wind in South— 
last day of the yr—closed up ac of stk dident come out 
right va of $100. will have to go over the whole thing 
again rec’ pay from State $7.50 Strong S. wind— 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ON TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES* 


N° EDUCATIONAL principle is more firmly established 
than this, that the main purpose of instruction is to 
abolish the need of instruction; that no one can be truly 
taught save by his own efforts; that the genuine teacher 
strives primarily to encourage pupils to self-activity as users 
of culture material. 

It will not be disputed either that in the function of de- 
veloping men ard women intellectually social studies prop- 
erly used are the equal of the natural sciences. As geologists 
have been made through attention to rocks in stone quarries, 
botanists through the flowers in a wood-lot, and ornithol- 
ogists through an aesthetic response to the songs and the gay 
plumage of warblers that return in the spring, so historians, 
economists, poets, and philosophers build themselves through 
the use of appropriate social material upon which they lay 
hold and with which they strive for mastery. 

Methods in the two distinct fields necessarily differ. Stu- 
dents of nature rely more on phenomena of the physical 
world, and less on the help of books; students of society 
more on books and less on what Beard calls “The world of 
fact, opinion and tradition [which] lives about us endlessly.’ 
The reason is obvious. Nature is, relatively to man, perman- 
ent and static. True, the earth changes both superficially and 
structurally. But for scientific purposes its phenomena to- 
day are the same as a century, a millennium ago. They can 

* Originally written for presentation before the Conference on Social Studies 
conducted by the department of education of the University of Minnesota, this 


article may prove of some interest to Wisconsin school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers of the social studies.—Eprror. 
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be observed and recorded with the confidence that they will 
not deceive. The phenomena of human society, by contrast, 
are multitudinous in space and almost hopelessly complex 
through both successive and contemporaneous appearances 
in time. In a certain sense which must not, however, be over- 
emphasized, nature study is two-dimensional, human study 
three-dimensional. Of course the difference between the two 
world aspects is here presented somewhat arbitrarily. 

If now we inquire, what is the key to unlock the treasures 
of printed materials through which in large part successful 
students of history, politics, geography, literature, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, or sociology are made, the answer can 
come with authority only from those who have gained the 
type of education which the study of society is designed to 
promote. In a word, he who would know how Robertson and 
Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith, and Macaulay, Guizot, Ranke 
and Mommsen were stimulated to become students of so- 
ciety, must try to learn, if he can, intimate facts about those 
childish and youthful experiences which culminated in an 
overmastering desire to read about men of their own age 
and every age, their own country and other countries—his- 
tory and government, poetry, science, religion, law, and phi- 
losophy. Such interests sometimes develop in later life, also, 
but in most cases the basis for a career is laid in the tenderer 
years. “The boy is father to the man.’ 

Most biographies are deficient in the kinds of material 
here suggested although now and then hints are thrown out 
which frequently report spurious occurrences. The biog- 
rapher is apt to name the school or schools in which his sub- 
ject received preparation for college or for a profession, and 
to mention his most influential teachers or intellectual as- 
sociates; that is all. The educational expert, who is trying to 
find a scientific basis for promoting interest in social study 
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reading, is looking for something quite other than this. Like 
the psychiatrist, he needs to canvass experiences beginning 
in the nursery, and extending through the formative years. 

Such data can be derived only from the intimate per- 
sonal recollections of men and women. It might be worth 
while for some qualified student of educational theory and 
practice to work through a hundred memoirs of social science 
devotees in order, if possible, to discover what have been the 
primary sources of inspiration for their careers, and to de- 
termine how the resulting knowledge can be used in school 
training. Indeed, since most memoirs like most biographical 
writings, are relatively bare of usable data on these lines, 
why would it not be well for some aspiring doctoral candi- 
date to prepare yet one more questionnaire—that not too 
welcome visitant to the desks of busy scholars and executives. 

Let this one concern itself with a schedule of questions, 
directed to a selected group of social scientists, and calcu- 
lated to elicit from them memories of those particular inci- 
dents in their early lives which drove them to reading and 
thinking along the line of the social studies. What a precious 
assemblage of material for teachers might have been drawn 
from the recollections of men no longer among us—from 
our Jamesons, Turners, Haskins’, Dunnings, McMasters; 
from Giddings, Sparks, Ward; from Fiske and Bancroft; 
from Parkman, Prescott, Motley; from the long cue of the 
followers of Jeremy Bentham; from the literary lights that 
passed with the ‘flowering of New England.’ 

However, what has thus been lost need not detain us be- 
yond this rhetorical question. There are scores and hundreds 
among the living whose reports on their individual spiritual 
development might in at least a proportion of cases be 
rescued from oblivion if educational investigators decide the 
game is worth the candle. No doubt the tact and skill of the 
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researcher would be tested in the process; but that is true of 
all research the subject of which is living human beings, par- 
ticularly if these happen to be college professors! 

Perhaps illustrations are in order at this point. Jere- 
miah Curtin tells in his manuscript autobiography, a small 
segment of which has now been published, that he once 
spelled down the neighborhood spelling school in Greenfield 
township, Milwaukee county, three times in one evening. He 
adds: ‘I have never felt a similar exaltation over success.’ 
May that incident have helped to make this eager farm boy 
an inveterate reader and finally a great linguist and archeol- 
ogist? Moreover, the thought that ‘among the ancient stock 
{of the Curtin family] were numbered many scholars of 
note,’ and the nearer fact that his mother had a great love 
for reading, especially in history, may have affected him 
also. 

A memoir such as is suggested above fell under my eye 
recently in manuscript. The author will have to remain anon- 
ymous till after publication, but there is no reason why the 
facts he records should not here be presented for what they 
are worth. He is narrating incidents of his school days, which 
began at the age of four years, in a log schoolhouse standing 
at the foot of a bluff in the hill country of southwestern Wis- 
consin. The closing day of the term arrived when the teacher 
required all pupils to learn and declaim literary selections. 
Our narrator, a man of some achievement in the historical 
profession, at the time just past his fifth birthday, was given 
a selection by the teacher of the school, who happened to be 
a stalwart Republican in. politics. The child learned the piece, 
gave it with enthusiasm, and was surprised and elated at the 
applause which followed. Here is the literary gem: 


Mary had a little goat, 
It ate and drank quite freely; 
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It wore a white and pretty coat, 
She called it Horace Greeley. 


The immediate experience of delivering that diatribe of 
the recent 1872 political campaign was purely emotional. 
It meant to our hero simply that the jingle caught his ear 
and that the delight with which it was received warmed his 
heart. But years later, when he had accumulated some knowl- 
edge of political history, the memory of those lines dated for 
him the liberal Republican movement, lent interest to the 
story of the hectic Cincinnati convention, and made the 
great Tribune editor, clad in white overcoat and hat, a fam- 
iliar of his imagination. The memory of a childish experience 
became a lodestar in the future historian’s intellectual firma- 
ment. 

The old-fashioned district school, despite its many draw- 
backs, possessed some educational advantages. One of these, 
which I shared with the writer just quoted, was the privilege 
younger pupils had of participating in individual ways with 
the older classes when these stood up to recite their lessons. 
Doubtless everyone who enjoyed that opportunity has 
brought away and carried through life recollections of dra- 
matic or pathetic passages from the reading lessons, glimpses 
of strange scenes described in the geographies, simple rules 
of speech from the grammar, especially if these were written 
upon the blackboard, and striking situations brought out by 
the history class. 


The following is given in my informant’s own words: 


One day the unusual happened in the fourth reader class. At all 
events I was thrilled by a declamatory voice with Teutonic inflection 
which, at the teacher’s urging fairly shouted: ‘Beware! Beware! The 
rapbits are below you! See how fast you pass that point. Up with the 
helm. Pull hard. Pull till the blood starts from your nostrils and the 


veins stand like whipcords upon your brow. Pull for your lives! Ah! Ah! 
It is too late!’ 
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There must have been strong feeling behind that rendition, for it 
affected me deeply. But mingling with the emotion was a strange doubt 
that troubled me for some time. I was familiar enough with rabbits, and 
they had always seemed to me rather timid and harmless creatures. 
Could it be that under peculiar circumstances they might become as 
dangerous as mad dogs, lions, or grizzly bears? If not, why the warn- 
ing to beware of them? Appeal to an older pupil cleared up the mistake 
and set my mind at work on the larger meaning of this extract from one 
of John B. Gough’s most celebrated temperance lectures which has 
never been far below consciousness whenever the question of strong 
drink and the liquor traffic was under discussion. The incident made 
me conscious of the social implications of personal habits. 


Permit me now, in my own proper person, to point out 
how even so arid a text as Swinton’s condensed History of 
the United States had in it the means of arousing a farm 
boy’s interest in history. The story of discovery made an 
impression because it pictured Columbus standing on the 
deck of the Santa Maria, eyes fixed wistfully upon the west- 
ern horizon. The explorations left me cold. The organization 
of the Virginia company, and the story of the first settlement 
had to be memorized by ‘main strength.’ The ‘starving 
time’ was sufficiently charged with tragedy to be easily fixed 
in mind though it was hard for a well fed Wisconsin country 
boy to understand how anyone could actually starve to death. 
But when the author told us: “The next year more emigrants 
came. New settlements were begun farther up the James 
river. Cattle and hogs were introduced from Europe, 
and industry and good habits spread among the people’ he 
opened a vista of the past. Here was a condition of nearly 
three centuries ago interpreted by facts of familiar expe- 
rience. New settlements meant clearings, log houses, spring- 
ing crops of wheat and corn protected by rail fences. Cattle 
and hogs were the perquisites of pioneer farms. Associated 
with them were tinkling cowbells in the forest pastures, 
yards, fodder ricks, pigsties and grunting porkers. Industry 
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was a characteristic of the pioneer farmer, and good habits 
were promoted by it. History was no longer a jumble of facts 
and dates to be memorized for whatever purpose, but the 
representation of a past which was just as much a living 
reality as our own home neighborhood. Imagination had been 
aroused, and thereafter I knew how desirable it was to pic- 
ture historical scenes and situations if I would understand 
them. 

Notwithstanding what was said about absorbing ideas 
and impressions from the recitations of older pupils, some 
social subjects recited by older pupils made little or no im- 
pression on the youngsters seated back of them. For ex- 
ample, when about the age of eight or nine years, I listened 
to the two oldest boys who made up the class in what was 
called Constitution. They talked a great deal and so did 
the teacher. But to me at that time it was all ‘Greek’ though 
later no study was to me more delightful. The reason no 
doubt was my then stage of intellectual development. As 
one of the distinguished British social scientists writes: 
‘Evolution is not to be jumped.’ The mind he compares to 
a dark lantern which cannot ‘illuminate anything beyond the 
focus of its own rays.’ Constitution simply lay beyond my 
mental focus. 

Later the basis was laid in reading, especially a life of 
Webster, a fictionized account of William Wirt, and other 
biographies, in conversations, in the enforced attention to 
the public life of the town, county and state, and in the over- 
powering surge of interest and emotion created by the assas- 
sination of Garfield, for the formal study of civil govern- 
ment including its basic constitutional principles. But by 
good fortune, when that subject was taken up, under a stim- 
ulating Johns Hopkins trained teacher who was also a native 
Badger, it was not solely Constitution. A young scholar at 
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Iowa college, Jesse Macy, had recently (1886) brought out 
a thin little book called Our Government, How It Grew, 
What It Does, and How It Does It. Says the author: 


The order of topics here presented is such that the institutions near- 
est, and naturally most familiar, shall receive special attention first. 
In this part of the work a direct study of the actual institutions of the 
locality is intended. The different states and different parts of the same 
state furnish a variety of agencies. It is from the direct observation and 
study of actual governmental institutions that a real knowledge is de- 
rived. Books are useful as they stimulate and guide observation and 
assist in interpretation. In a review of the book it may be well to reverse 
the order, and present first the relation of the federal government to the 
topic under discussion, using the Constitution of the United States and 
the state constitution as texts for study. 


Such was Macy’s eminently sensible preface for the 
guidance of teachers. By way of introduction to his treatise 
he had a chapter on ‘Our European Ancestors,’ and another 
on ‘American Colonies.’ Then, in Part ii, headed: ‘Matters 
Chiefly Local,’ he discussed: Education—origin of public 
schools, school district, school board, support of schools, 
teachers’ certificates, superintendents in city and county, 
state superintendent—his judicial business—normal schools, 
state universities and agricultural colleges, work of the fed- 
eral government. 

His second section of Part ii deals with ‘Highways.’ The 
third is on ‘Care of the Poor and Other Unfortunate 
Classes’; the fourth on “Taxation,” including such recondite 
subjects as exemption of notes, mortgages, bonds, etc., and 
the indirect taxation by which the national government re- 
ceives its support. Significantly, there was at that time no 
consideration of the income tax. There followed a section on 
‘Incorporated Towns and Cities’ ending on the topic: a field 
for political study. Part ii concluded with a section entitled: 
“The Choice of Public Servants.’ 
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It was only after the pupil had been inoculated with the 
virus of governmental and administrative interest gained 
through the somewhat extended consideration of these local 
matters, that Macy plunged him, though always with an in- 
teresting historical approach, into ‘Administration of Jus- 
tice,’ ‘Federal Executive Business,’ ‘Legislation’-—and lastly, 
‘Constitutions.’ The method, therefore, was as complex as 
his subject matter, having in it elements of archeology, 
history, political science, economics, sociology, geography, 
all conceived in simple patterns, and enforced through a 
process largely discussional but with some aid from outside 
reading. The chief significance of the book was in the har- 
mony of the order of treatment of topics with the pupils’ 
understanding in general—though, to be sure, cases were en- 
countered of pupils who, through exceptional experiences, 
perhaps extraordinary mental grasp or mere ripening of 
mind through maturity, found the slow tempo of movement 
upon the local plane somewhat irksome and would have 
welcomed an earlier attack upon the philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

And here it may be well to remark, since the age is more 
or less contemptuous of history per se, that the perfect 
springboard for the study, from school district to federal 
government, was the historical background featuring ‘Our 
European Ancestors’ and ‘Colonial History.’ The ancient 
German village, little groups of related families ‘clustered 
around a spring or along: a flowing stream,’ which met 
yearly under a spreading tree to adjust the season’s busi- 
ness; the transition to England as a tun-scipe: the hundred, 
the Saxon conquest, shire, parish, Norman conquest, origin 
of parliament, and colonization were all topics which opened 
and expanded the mind. And while ‘Colonial History’ was 
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partly repetitive, the special mode of treatment adopted was 
useful. 

A majority of the pupils found the study of Our Gov- 
ernment, under the guidance of Frederick G. Young, a 
significant educational experience. Several years later, at 
the university, it served me as a key to the study of Tacitus’ 
Germania, Stubbs’s The Constitutional History of England, 
Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law, and John 
Richard Green’s Short History of the English People. It 
was never far from my thought while perusing books on 
early American history, on welfare legislation, economics, 
sociology, and political science. It conditioned the mind to 
some extent for all social studies and gave it an impetus 
toward reading and research. 

Experiences of one or two or a few persons form an in- 
secure basis for generalization. As already indicated, we need 
reports from a large number of those whose education took 
the direction of specialization in the social sciences. Never- 
theless, even one’s personal experience and observation may 
justify the statement of a hypothesis, and were I to set for 
myself the problem of determining, for purposes of inves- 
tigation, what is the true point of attack in preparing young 
minds to interest themselves in social studies the hypothesis 
would be appeal to the historical imagination. 

That will not be as simple as the statement sounds, but 
the first step is to fix the ideal in mind. That done a variety 
of materials can be made available for the purpose—poetry, 
prose fiction, biography, episodical history, family history, 
geographical descriptions of cities, states, and peoples, dis- 
cussions of problems of current interest. However, there is 
opportunity also to employ matter whose efficacy turns on 
physical and social familiarity. Community civics is no new 
shibboleth, the value of local studies has been well understood 
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for many years and excellent textbooks have been printed to 
exploit the idea. No one doubts the value of work along that 
line, the sole question being how far it can profitably be 
carried. The most difficult of all educational problems is to 
keep pupils’ minds on the stretch. May not community study 
inadvertently be made an end in itself, instead of a means 
to an end? What is the true objective of such study if not 
to prepare the mind for dealing, mainly vicariously through 
books, with large sections of history, political science, an- 
thropology, geography, sociology, literature, or philosophy? 
If community study has aroused the social imagination and 
stimulated reading, has it not thereby performed its appro- 
priate function? If it is employed for the purpose of loading 
pupils’ memories with an infinitude of small facts that lack 
a dynamic principle, it may be doubted if the result is alto- 
gether beneficial. Some facts end by lodging in the memory. 
Others are a yeast in the mind. Social teachers are primarily 
concerned with the second kind. 

The case appears to me to resemble an oldtime episode 
in the pedagogy of grammar. Many grey heads still living 
had experience with Reed and Kellogg’s system of diagram- 
ing sentences so as to exhibit to the eye the relations of sub- 
ject, predicate, object, adjective modifiers, adverb modi- 
fiers, etc. It was a pretty scheme, and useful for beginners. 
But diagraming consumed much time; pupils, by that 
method, had opportunity 'to analyze very few sentences 
whereas the value of the exercise lay in the development of 
skill and quickness in the process. Diagraming was made an 
end when it should have been a means to the true end. The 
picture was a crutch on which pupils came to lean, instead 
of walking alone along the serpentine path of the complex 
sentence, their minds grasping the abstract elements as read- 
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ily as the concrete. Imagination was thereby stifled rather 
than strengthened. 

There is, in the multiple interests of community life, 
abundant material for stimulating the imagination and thus 
laying foundations for devotion to social studies. Even 
though he keep entirely clear of the books on community 
civics, which generally are designed for pupils who have 
reached a somewhat advanced grade, the teacher can employ 
community items with very young pupils. For example: 
almost every child has two parents and four grandparents. 
One or more of those six persons is likely to have been born 
in a foreign country, or in a state remote from the child’s 
home. By preparing a schedule for the presentation by all 
pupils of a few simple facts about parents and grandparents, 
in which the pupil can always command the codperation of 
his elders, the teacher will be able to create deep interest not 
alone in family history, always an exciting theme to young 
and old, but in geographical regions, in the history of immi- 
gration, in social conditions at the several normal points of 
settlement. Children are entitled to the intellectual cushion- 
ing that comes so naturally from the stories their elders can 
tell about early experiences and conditions in their childhood 
homes. A school inquiry will guarantee that something of 
that kind is given them even by the most reticent of the older 
generation. 

Some years ago, as one phase of the Wisconsin Domes- 
day Book investigation of an area in southeastern Wiscon- 
sin, it became very desirable to discover to what extent cer- 
tain new types of foreign immigrants, already numerous 
in the cities, had penetrated into the rural towns. For that 
study the schools were the best resource. A blank schedule 
sheet was prepared, printed, and distributed to the schools of 
three counties. 
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It called for the pupil’s name, for the father’s name and 
birthplace, also the name and birthplace of the mother, the 
four grandparents, and six of the eight great grandparents. 
The schedule was headed: ‘Population Analysis by Schools. 
An exhibit of human migration and the intermarriages 
among diverse stocks.’ Naturally, the success of the inquiry 
depended upon the codperation of county superintendents 
and especially the teachers of the several rural schools. It is 
pleasant to testify that this codperation was given heartily 
and helpfully. Some of the teachers went to the trouble of 
mimeographing special directions to parents for giving their 
children the required information. This, having been assem- 
bled piecemeal, the blanks were finally filled at the school, 
either by the teacher herself or by some pupil writing under 
her direct supervision. 

One of the three counties sent in returns from 82 per 
cent of the rural schools, another from 60 per cent. From 
the third county all townships were represented though not 
all schools. 

These returns, secured in this indirect manner, aided me 
critically in preparing my chapter on ‘Recent Immigration’ 
in the book called Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and 
Forest. They enabled me to show that, as late as 1927, the 
immigrants of the newer types, like Russians, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Jugo Slavs, Bulgarians, and Serbians, as opposed 
to the older Germans, Scandinavians, Bohemians and Poles, 
had not to any considerable extent penetrated the farming 
neighborhoods in those lake shore counties. Rural society 
was still sustained by the older stocks while the cities were 
changing socially in almost revolutionary fashion. The sched- 
ules also showed that interracial marriages had been few 
in number. 
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But that was a utilization of the material for research 
purposes. What pedagogical use may have been made of it 
in the schools themselves we have no means of determining. 
However, the teachers felt the pupils gained appreciably 
from the exercise, and it is obvious that it could be used in 
ways that must vitally affect the minds of children. Every 
family record on the schedule sheet afforded scope for social 
study. The states and countries represented by members 
opened the door of geography. Facts of emigration from 
place to place, as shown by the successive birthplaces, could 
be made the starting point in much valuable historical, eco- 
nomic, and political discussion. Sociology would be served by 
the evidences of intermarriages within the family group. 

School children of every age could derive some benefit 
from an exercise like the one described. With high school 
pupils, however, the data collected would serve as an incite- 
ment to a more intensive consideration of community matters. 
The school schedules give with reasonable accuracy its social 
complexion at the moment. From census schedules exact 
data could be secured for the several census periods begin- 
ning with that of 1850, the first census in which each individ- 
ual is named, and age, occupation, financial rating, and birth 
state or country uniformly set down. By fixing on some defi- 
nite area corresponding to census divisions, such as county, 
town (i.e. township), or city ward, a good deal could be 
learned about the social evolution of a community with all 
its interesting connotations—original character, population 
changes, emigration and immigration, intermarriages. The 
physical character of the area at the time of first settlement 
might be derived from the surveyor’s notes, or from the 
more recent soil surveys. With the aid of the state Blue 
Book population complexion at given censuses can be cor- 
related with political affiliations. In rural towns the use of 
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the agricultural census to supplement the population sched- 
ules makes possible the tracing of the community’s agricul- 
tural development. 

Revelations of the census are startling to one coming to 
it for the first time. Consider, for instance, the following 
inquiry. Some years ago we were appealed to by the biog- 
rapher of one of America’s most distinguished economists 
for some information about his subject’s early years. He 
was able to supply as clues the fact that the father was a cer- 
tain Thomas Anderson who during the late 1850’s owned a 
farm in the town of Cato, Manitowoc county, Wisconsin. 
The hero himself, whose name was Veblen, not Anderson, 
in the Who’s Who biography, fails to reveal who his parents 
were or the place and date of his own birth. He merely men- 
tions that he graduated from Carleton college in 1880. The 
Manitowoc county census for 1860, town of Cato, among 
some seventy Norwegian families, showed one whose head 
was Thomas Anderson. He was described as forty-one years 
old, farmer, with $3,000 real estate and $800 personalty, born 
in Norway. His wife, also born in Norway, was thirty-five. 
All of his six children, the eldest Anders being eleven, were 
natives of Wisconsin. Of these children the fifth was a boy 
of three years called, “Terson,’ evidently an American cen- 
sus taker’s equivalent for Thorstein which identifies the 
person under discussion. 

The census of agricultural productions for the same town 
described the Thomas Anderson farm, live stock, etc., and 
told what it had produced the preceding year. These sources 
enable us to affirm that this Norwegian family must have 
lived in the state at least since 1849 and probably longer; 
that it ranked well in the social group to which it belonged, 
owning a relatively prosperous farm, and that the presence 
in it of three boys, two of them already old enough to per- 
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form farm work, prophesied greater prosperity in the fu- 
ture. Just when the family’s removal to Minnesota took 
place, I am not informed. 

The information about Thorstein Veblen disclosed by the 
census is not extensive, but what there is of it is definite, 
concrete, and dependable. Many a biographer would rejoice 
to learn so much that is reliable about his subject’s cradle 
years. And the delightful quality about the source from which 
that knowledge comes is the fact that it would yield similar 
information about every person living on a Wisconsin farm, 
or in a village or city, in 1860. 

In Wisconsin the manuscript census, together with sur- 
veyor’s field notes, and the records of land entries, supple- 
mented with a variety of other sources, have been used dur- 
ing the past eighteen years to produce five volumes in the 
Domesday Book series. The study has been directed partic- 
ularly to the elucidation of the history of agricultural com- 
munities. Some attention, however, has been given to towns 
and cities for the study of which the census schedules are 
equally indispensable. 

Hitherto these have not been conveniently available save 
at given centers, particularly the state historical libraries. 
Recently, however, the Historical Records survey of county 
archives has disclosed the presence of a copy of the census 
for each of several decennial periods in some county court- 
houses. Projects for indexing and copying these are in 
course of execution in Wisconsin counties. Here is one 
possibility for schools to supply themselves with census 
data. Another and more satisfactory opportunity is to se- 
cure photostatic reproductions of the sheets covering defi- 
nite local study units from the State historical society, cus- 
todian of a full set of the volumes covering the state for 
several census periods. A last resort is the census bureau in 
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Washington. In Wisconsin we have the censuses complete 
for 1850, 1860, 1870; the agricultural production schedules 
and the industrial schedules for 1880. In addition there are, 
in the state department archives, population censuses for 
1885, 1895, and 1905. United States land office material is 
in the state land office at the capitol. 

Emphasis has been laid upon the census studies first, be- 
cause their methodology has been worked out experiment- 
ally; second, because the census offers high schools the best 
available core of material for anything like original study 
of community life and history. It is for teachers and super- 
intendents to relate such enterprises to the curricula of the 
social studies. It would seem as if a few weeks intimate con- 
tact with the materials covering a rural township or a city 
ward might serve to develop something of the research sense 
and enthusiasm in high school pupils and that should prove 
a powerful stimulus to reading. 

There is, however, the ever present danger that what 
was begun as a means—in this case of training the his- 
torical imagination and intensifying interest in social study 
material, may unconsciously become an end in itself, for 
example, to write a series of community histories for which 
such school pupils are not prepared. It cannot be too vig- 
orously maintained that in order to acquire proficiency in the 
social studies pupils must be inspired to read widely and 
wisely. The royal road to social science learning is not a mere 
pedagogical device; it is a living flame of interest—a passion 
to know and understand humanity. So far as this can be 
developed by the schools, so far, and so far only, are devices, 
curricula, special methods of instruction justified. 

When all is said, the fundamental educational problem 
is to awaken the desire for learning and start boys and 
girls toward the goal of scholarship. True, some may not be 
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able to proceed far in that direction, but all should have the 
opportunity of a trial, and every step forward is a precious 
achievement. If the methodology emrloyed in the socia! 
studies contributes to that end, it seems to me to be well con- 
ceived; if it does not, it needs overhauling. For a full gen- 
eration teachers have emphasized the ideal of training for 
citizenship. Yet, notwithstanding the widespread interest 
in tests and surveys, we have still to learn that systematic 
efforts have been made anywhere to test the results. of train- 
ing for citizenship and to compare its efficacy with old-fash- 
ioned training in history and civil government. Such tests 
and surveys might show that the present generation of young 
citizens can boast a superiority over the previous generations. 
If so, let us give all honor to the ideal of citizenship train- 
ing. If the balance should chance to turn the other way, 
possibly the older generation’s superiority would be ex- 
plained by the fact that the ideal of learning includes citi- 
zenship training and something of vital importance in addi- 
tion which validates it. Teachers after all are only one of 
society’s educational agencies. While the schools are busy 
training for citizenship, the home, the church, the movie, the 
radio, the press, and the market place are busy too. The 
school’s influence may be decisive, but that is uncertain. If 
it has resulted in awakening intelligence, in the power to 
read, reflect, and discriminate, it will probably have made 
good citizens. These be the fruits of learning. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 





BOOK NOTES 


Wind Over Wisconsin. By August W. Derleth. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 391 pp.) 

This new book of Mr. Derleth’s is both an illuminating picture of 
life and conditions in Wisconsin in the 18380’s and a revealing study 
of the idealistic temper, presented in delightful, at times almost lyrical 
style. In comparison with many of the frontier stories of recent times 
this tale of the days of the diminishing fur trade in Wisconsin seems one 
of great beauty and romantic power. Those who expect to discover an- 
other story that piles up dreary details of unending drudgery, petty 
discomforts, disheartening struggle against insurmountable obstacles that 
gradually wear down the high courage of the human spirit may feel that 
Mr. Derleth has given too free rein to his romantic tendencies—both in 
the portrayal of his main character, Chalfonte Pierneau, and in his in- 
ability to refrain from introducing frequent descriptions of the country 
and its wild life, that verge often on the poetic. 

Pierneau had, in the early thirties, been already several years in 
possession of the estate inherited from his father, a French nobleman, 
who had come to Wisconsin some forty years earlier to engage in the 
flourishing fur trade. The estate had grown until it included four thous- 
and acres of rich prairie land along the Wisconsin river on the great 
Prairie of the Sauk. Although pelts of fine quality were still secured by 
Pierneau’s men from the traps along the Wisconsin and its tributary, the 
De Tour, yet the trade in furs was definitely on the decline through the 
flooding of the market. 

Life in the Pierneau home is busy, comfortable and gracious, in- 
fluenced more by the background of French culture and tradition than 
by the customary hardships and privations that we have been led to 
associate with frontier life. There is toil and work a-plenty for all, but 
not drudgery—hardships due to exposure, isolation and danger from 
Indians, who make a final stand to retain a fragment of their heritage 
and home against the overwhelming might of what seemed to them a 
greedy, powerful and treacherous foe. Pierneau himself is on friendly 
terms with the Indians and bitterly resents the unjust and faithless 
policy of the government towards them. Chief Black Sparrow Hawk of 
the Sauk is his great and admired friend, whom Pierneau endeavors to 
dissuade from a hopeless effort to regain the original home of his tribe. 
Failing this, Pierneau continues to hope against hope that something of 
justice or fairness may be shown the unfortunate Indians, and even after 
the final defeat of Black Hawk and the slaughter of many of his band, 
he broods long and rebelliously on the unhappy fate of the chief, which 
typifies to him ‘the triumph of injustice.’ It is only after long-continued 
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struggle that the idealistic Chalfonte is able to reconcile himself to the 
inevitable changes in the world around him, as well as in his own private 
life. His refusal to be reconciled to the death of his well-beloved wife, 
shot by a stray Indian ball while following her husband in a rash and 
unguarded exit from the house after an Indian attack, is of a piece with 
his revolt against the mistreatment of the Indians. His final reconcilia- 
tion to these changes is aided by the sage counsel of his shrewd, clear- 
thinking, aristocratic mother and of his more realistic and understanding 
friend and companion trader, Hercules L. Dousman, an historic char- 
acter. Through their admonitions he finally learns ‘to run with time 
rather than be engulfed by it’; and we are left with the assurance that 
Pierneau will become one of the leaders pioneering in the development 
of agriculture in that region. 

The story is developed with considerable interest of event and nar- 
rative and related in a smooth and fluent style. Lovers of the natural 
beauty of Wisconsin will derive great enjoyment from the charming de- 
scriptions of the Wisconsin river country at all seasons of the year and 
in varying mood, while those who take pride in the early days of their 
history will find much of interest that may add to their understanding 
of the period. 

Madison Susan H. S. Doane 


An Annotated Bibliography of Robert M. La Follette. By Ernest W. 
Stirn. (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1937. 571 pp.) 

The title of this book explains it; it is exactly what that describes. 
Mr. Stirn is a Milwaukeean, who was a student at the University of 
Chicago, and decided to put his research into the activities of La Follette 
into permanent shape. The contents are divided as follows: “The Early 
Period, 1855-1885’ in which there are few references except to his uni- 
versity graduation and his term as district attorney; ‘Congressional 
Record, 1885-1891’; ‘Congressional Record, 1905-1925’; ‘Index to the 
New York Daily Tribune, 1875-1906’; ‘Periodical Literature, 1900- 
1986’; ‘Index to New York Times, 1913-1936’; ‘Secondary Source Ma- 
terial.’ The book appears to be a complete and thorough index of all that 
was published about La Follette during his life time, of all his published 
speeches and articles. The author, however, did not have access to the 
La Follette manuscripts, which are not yet open to the public. As a 
bibliography it is useful to students of political science and economics. 
Students of biography and history will await research in the private 
papers of the statesman. L.P.K. 


The Federal Union: A History of the United States to 1865, i. By 
John D. Hicks. (New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1937. 733 pp.) 
In this first volume of a proposed two-volume text Professor Hicks 
traces the development of the American nation from its origins to the 
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post Civil war settlement. The title of the book—The Federal Union—is 
significantly chosen, for throughout its scope the author has with clarity 
suggested that here was a union of particularistic sections, each with its 
own local passions and prides, its own economic interests and its own 
culture. Although the author does not argue that the Civil war was in- 
evitable, he does with skill detail the increasing conflict between the 
sections until the war itself, interpreted from the clashing interests and 
ideas of the opposing sides, becomes at least an understandable, if not 
a logical development. 

While tracing this growing sectional irritation, however, Professor 
Hicks does not neglect the industrial and social developments making for 
a more cohesive country. At the same time that the seeds of conflict were 
sown, forces were at work creating the nation state of the twentieth 
century. 

In general the work is an excellent college textbook. The author 
has taken great pains to consult the more recent contributions of special- 
ists and to incorporate their findings in his book. The footnoting of such 
abstractions from monographic material is an excellent device in direct- 
ing more extensive reading of student and teacher alike. 

The book is remarkably free from errors. No undue stress has been 
given to politics to the exclusion of economic and social history. And 
lastly, the author’s facility of expression, together with his genius for 
organization, has made the book an outstanding contribution to the art 
of textbook writing. 

University of Wisconsin 

Extension Division Grorcz E. Mowry 


Youngest Son. By Chester Lloyd Jones. (Madison, 1938. 111 pp.) 

This book is a tribute by a son to a father; more than that it is the 
record of a Welsh family and its removal to the United States and to 
Wisconsin. Thousands of such histories make up the sum total of Wis- 
consin life; seldom has a family’s life been recounted so delightfully and 
so completely as this story of Richard Lloyd Jones and his ten children, 
and particularly that of Enos the youngest, born in Wisconsin after the 
migration. 

It is a story the like of which may be found again and again among 
the foreign immigrants of our state, and yet this little book has a flavor 
all its own. It may be due to the persistent Welsh background with the 
songs and the Gaelic tongue that the immigrant Jones family brought with 
it. Or it may be due to the intense family feeling, which fostered by 
the dream of the grandfather has kept the family of Hillside in a 
unity. Then the success of the one son Jenkin who served through the 
Civil war and afterwards as a popular preacher founded the Unity center 
in Chicago, awakens interest. Chiefly, however, the adventures of the 
youngest son are typical of pioneer Wisconsin, and his son relates them 
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with much humor and tenderness. Who can forget the ‘spelling down’ 
when Enos so triumphantly went to the head of the class, or the fright 
when the wolves attacked the sheep. Best and most pathetic is the ad- 
vent of the young boy at the State university, the meagerness of prep- 
aration for the student, his fright at being summoned before the presi- 
dent, and the final disappointment at not being able to continue his studies 
there. 
Aside from the personal element, rather because of it, the book forms 
a picture of pioneer Wisconsin and the processes by which those on the 
land subdued it, made good, and produced the Wisconsin of today. 
L.P.K. 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Arthur Cecil Bining. [Pennsylvania historical commission publications, 
volume iv.] (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania historical commission, 1938. 
227 pp.) 

The author of this volume in nine chapters, treats of the first attempt 
at ironmaking in America; the iron plantations—illustrating an early 
association of manufacturing with agriculture, woodswork, milling, etc.; 
the establishment of the industry; technique of iron manufacture; im- 
provements and inventions; the workers; the ironmasters; relations with 
England; and the progress of the iron industry. There are also useful 
appendices and a valuable bibliography, as well as an extended index. 

This little book is an excellent example of the application, to a re- 
stricted subject in economic and social history, of the most rigorous 
principles of historical research and criticism. The author has manifestly 
made good use of all material in his field which had been assembled, and 
it is also obvious that he must have assembled much of it in the course 
of his researches. He has provided a window through which one can ob- 
serve the beginnings and the early progress of one of the nation’s great 
industries. 

There are forty-two illustrations, showing forges, mansion houses of 
ironmasters, charcoal manufacture, tools and machinery, products of the 
early ironworks, etc.; also portraits of key men of the industry. The book, 
unfortunately, is only moderately well printed; but it will prove a boon 
to teachers of economic and social history. 

J.S. 


Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America. 2 vols. Edited and revised 
by Adolph B. Benson, with a translation of new material from Kalm’s 
diary notes. (New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1937. 797 pp.) 

It is well known that Kalm was the first scientist of note who was 
sent from Europe to study the natural history of the new world. Kalm 
was the emissary of the Swedish academy of Sciences, and he spent 
1748-51 in the colonies, chiefly in and around the early Swedish settle- 
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ments in Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. His study and ob- 
servations of plants, trees, animals, insects, etc., was detailed and thor- 
ough; to the historian his incidental remarks about the people he met and 
the economic and social conditions are of greater value in estimating the 
America of 1750. Kalm made a trip through New York into Canada, 
visiting Montreal and Quebec, but was refused permission by the auth- 
orities to visit Niagara and the Upper Country, of which France had 
then an exclusive tenure. Not to be deprived of a sight of the great cata- 
ract of Niagara, Kalm went out by way of Oswego; his description, 
herein published for the first time from his diary notes, is most inter- 
esting and exact. 

Kalm’s Travels appeared in Swedish and in translations into sev- 
eral languages. The English version of 1770 is the one reproduced in 
these volumes. Their appearance is timely, not only because of the 
rarity of the earlier issues, but also, because of the tercentenary of 
Swedish settlement in America, being celebrated this summer with éclat 
in Wilmington and Philadelphia. Although his visit occurred over a hun- 
dred years after the landing in 1638, Kalm made diligent inquiry of 
descendants of the first settlers, and his reports form a source of value 
for the early Swedish tentatives in North America. The volumes are 
finely printed and well illustrated. 


L.P.K. 


Historic St. Joseph Island. By Joseph and Estelle Bayliss. (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: Torch press, 1938. 287 pp.) 

This volume has an introduction by Doctor M. M. Quaife who read 
the manuscript. He tells readers that the authors are absolute pioneers 
in their field, and that they are not historians or professional writers. 
Mrs. Bayliss is a native of the island, a granddaughter of Major Rains, 
its pioneer colonizer, and she undertook the history, with her husband’s 
help, as a labor of love. 

The narrative, while it throws a good deal of light upon the life 
of people marooned on secluded northern isles, is too detailed to have 
a general interest except at points where international questions emerge 
and clamor for settlement. The island cut a very pretty figure in the war 
of 1812—from the British point of view. Presumably the book was 
written for those who are thoroughly familiar with the locale. The 
neighborhood of St. Joseph to Mackinac and the Sault is the reason for 
Wisconsin readers noticing it. 


J.S. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Lovui1sEk PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T HE supreme court, after the rehearing in the W.D.A. case, see ante, 

xxi, 855, handed down a decision on June 21 which rendered it per- 
fectly clear that the court regards legislative appropriations made to 
the State historical society as entirely legal and constitutional. The sec- 
retary of state has audited the society's claims against the state appro- 
priations. 


The following have been elected to membership during the quarter 
ending July 10: 

Life: Mrs. Isabel Bacon La Follette. 

Annual: Carrie I. Cropley, Kenosha; Virgil G. Jackson, Beaver 
Dam; Francis H. Wendt, Racine. 

Institutional: San Francisco public library. 


NEcroLoGy 


Professor Lellen S. Cheney, life member and member of the faculty 
of the Umiversity of Wisconsin, 1891-1903, died April 10 at Barron, 
where he made his home after retirement. 


Walter M. Smith was the first librarian of the University of Wis- 
consin, serving from 1890 to 1987 when he retired. He died April 20 in 
Florida. His association with this society has been close ever since the 
joint occupation of the building by the library of the society and that 
of the university. 


Junius T. Hooper, curator and life member of the society, died 
May 2 near Stoughton. Mr. Hooper was elected in 1924 to the society’s 
board to fill the unexpired term of Senator John M. Whitehead of Janes- 
ville. A more extended memorial will later appear. 


Henry S. Butler, life member and curator since 1922, died July 6 
at Superior. A more extended notice will appear later. 


Among annual members lost are John S. Baker, Evansville, who 
died April 14, and Herman T. Lange of Eau Claire, who died June 8. 
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The annual meeting of the society will take place October 20 at the 
library. The morning session will be a conference of local historical so- 
cieties and patriotic organizations. Methods of genealogical research will 
be discussed by Gilbert H. Doane, director of libraries at the university. 


ACCESSIONS 


The correspondence of the secretary of state for the years 1836-37, 
1840-68, 1895, 1897, 1901 has been transferred to the custody of the 
society. The papers of the territorial period are not many and refer 
chiefly to appointments, petitions, and loans. The period of the fifties 
relates to the grant and sale of school and university lands and the in- 
vestigation of 1856 concerning the commissioners for these lands. The 
early war years pertain to state pensions for the families of volunteer 
non-commissioned officers and privates, as well as some personal letters 
to Governor L. D. Harvey and the militia. The remaining papers con- 
cern routine matters in the office. 


The private papers of President Charles R. Van Hise, who died in 
1918, have been given to the society by his surviving daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Van Hise Davidson. They comprise chiefly letters from the presi- 
dent to his wife, during the many journeys he undertook for the United 
States geological survey, and later in behalf of the university. 


In 1883 a branch of the United States geological survey was es- 
tablished in Madison, with the purpose of making a special study of the 
Lake Superior region. Professor Roland D. Irving was in charge until 
his death in 1888. Then the survey came in to the hands of Professor 
Van Hise, whose assistant was Professor Charles K. Leith. The papers 
relating to this Lake Superior survey, which was terminated as a sepa- 
rate unit in 1905, were transferred May 11 to the State historical society 
by Professor Leith. The material consists of official and private corre- 
spondence and the letter books of Irving, Van Hise, and Leith; the whole 
scope of this important survey is herein made plain. Much correspondence 
took place with fellow scientists, directors of state surveys, land agents, 
mining companies, and all interested in the progress of the survey. 


Sarles papers—The society has acquired the papers of Jesse D. 
Sarles, land operator in Racine county in the 1840’s. The papers 1807- 
1877 also contain family letters, and Sarles’ commission in 1858 as 
postmaster at Armenia, Juneau county. 


The manuscript memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin, famous Milwaukee 
traveler and writer, have been sent to the society by his niece, Mrs. 
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Walter Seifert, with the thought of their publication. The society is con- 
sidering publishing the Curtin memoirs in the near future. 


When the Anson W. Buttles diaries were brought to the society 
in 1935, that for 1863 was missing. See ante, xix, 112. The missing diary 
has now been discovered, and the record so far as copied is complete, 
1856 to 1906. 


Two important interviews have been sent to be included in the 
John R. Commons’ labor research library: records of the Saposs inter- 
views of 1920 with the workers in the steel industry; notes on inter- 
views by Edwin E. Witte and others 1911-33 on the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes. 


Two letters of Thomas Barland describing a trip in 1852-53 to 
Galena, Eau Claire, and St. Anthony Falls have been photostated from 
originals owned by Isabelle V. Towne, Eau Claire. 


Raymond E. F. Larsson has presented a collection of letters and 
papers (1936-38) made by himself and August W. Derleth in prepa- 
ration of their book Poetry out of Wisconsin. See ante, xxi, 458. 


The documents relating to the Nakoma country club (Madison) 
1923-27 have been presented by Charles E. Brown, a charter member. 


Louis W. Bridgman, of the extension department of the university, 
has presented a volume of Indian vocabularies, containing words learned 
by Frank E. Bridgman (1875-79) as a boy from the Menominee and 
Oneida Indians. 


The papers of Joseph T. Dodge, civil engineer who resided in Wis- 
consin in 1853-63, 1888-1904, have recently been rearranged and made 
available for research. He was assistant to E. H. Brodhead in locating 
the line of the Milwaukee and Mississippi railway from Madison to 
Prairie du Chien. Later he was employed by the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, the Northern Pacific, and the Hastings and Dakota railroads. 
Correspondence with most of the mid-western railway builders, during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, is in this collection. A Dodge fam- 
ily genealogy is also a part of these papers. 


Mrs. Walter Fitch of Eau Claire, who recently died in California, 
bequeathed to the society a collection of early English china and por- 
celain, consisting of about fifty pieces from Wedgwood, Coalport, and 
other well known English potteries. 
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Tue Starr 


The superintendent went to Madison, South Dakota, where June 2 
he gave the commencement address for the Eastern State normal school, 
an institution from which he was graduated in his early professional 
life. He also spoke at the centennial of Richland county, Sunday, 
June 19 (see post). Miss Annie A. Nunns went June 30 to Eau Claire to 
supervise the removal of the legacy in early English china left the so- 
ciety by Mrs. Walter Fitch. Dr. Louise P. Kellogg was a guest July 29 
of the Minnesota historical society on their summer pilgrimage to Duluth. 
This society celebrated with the Northwest territorial caravan, and Miss 
Kellogg’s address was entitled ‘The Old Northwest and the New.’ 


II THE STATE 


The John Muir centennial was observed by the University of Wis- 
consin on Baccalaureate Sunday, June 19, when President-emeritus 
Edward A. Birge gave a moving and fitting tribute to the great natural- 
ist and detailed his relation to the university. It is proposed to add a 
Muir Memorial forest to the university arboretum, a tract of woodland, 
through which Muir himself botanized. The Muir Knoll on the campus 
commemorates the place where Judge E. M. Griswold now of Wauke- 
sha discussed with student Muir a blossoming locust tree. 


The state parks have been put in order for the season’s visitors. An 
illustrated guidebook to the Interstate Park and Dalles of the St. Croiz 
has been prepared by Alonzo W. Pond, the well known archeologist. 
Mr. Pond in this booklet not only describes the potholes and rock forma- 
tions, the roads and trails, the animals, birds, and wild flowers, but he 
gives a page to prehistoric Indians (see ante, xxi, 467-468), and a brief 
summary of the history of the St. Croix as a river route. Duluth was the 
first to traverse it; he was followed by fur traders both French and 
British, and they by the lumbermen and their great drives. The St. 
Croix is now used as a source for power. An authentic guide to our 
oldest park is welcome. 


The former Nelson Dewey park at the point where the Wisconsin 
unites with the Mississippi has been renamed Wyalusing state park. 
This change of name is due to the incorporation of the Nelson Dewey 
farmstead, just above Cassville, among the state parks. The homestead 
itself has become the Dewey museum arranged under the auspices of 
the State historical museum. Collection of material begun by Miss 
Dorothy Potter has been continued by Mrs. Gregg Montgomery, who 
has installed the objects obtained from Cassville and vicinity, displaying 
a living room, dining room, kitchen, and bedroom of the mid-nineteenth 
century era. 
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The most recent of the state parks, except the Dewey farmstead, 
is that along the Mississippi in Buffalo county, which has been named 
for George B. Merrick, old-time pilot and author. 


Locat Histroricat Societizs aNp Museums 


We welceme as a new organization to our ranks, the Fort Atkinson 
historical society of which Elmore Klement has been elected president 
and Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, secretary. The first object of the society is to 
secure the Lawton collection of Indian relics. See ante, xxi, 468. 


The spring meeting of the Beloit historical society April 29 was 
addressed by Mrs. Dorothy M. Brown on ‘Wisconsin Folklore and 
Folkways.’ 


The Douglas county historical seciety met in May at Superior and 
reélected John A. Bardon president. The immediate object of the society 
is the installation of an historical museum in the A. A. Roth home be- 
queathed for the purpose. 


The La Cresse county historical seciety has been actively investi- 
gating the possibility of preserving the Hamlin Garland homestead at 
West Salem as a place of interest to the locality and the state. Garland’s 
West Salem home figures largely in his books on the Middle Border. 


The Polk county historical society held a meeting early in April at 
Balsam Lake and made plans for work on a history of the community. 


The octagon house sponsored by the Watertown histerical society 
has been visited by hundreds of tourists, who have admired the beauty 
of the building and the historical treasures gathered there by the society. 


The annual meeting of the Waukesha county historical society was 
held May 1% at the city of Waukesha. An all-day meeting occurred, and 
Dr. George E. Hoyt of Menomonee Falls was elected president. The 
other officers were reélected. Mrs. Winifred Hale Skewes paid tributes to 
the members who have died during the year. 


The Winnebago county archeological and historical society was 
addressed April 12 by Hjalmar R. Holand on ‘Children of the Wilder- 


ness.” 
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Kenosha county historical society in its rooms at the county court- 
house attempts to preserve objects which show the development of the 
small lake port into the modern industrial city. The society is growing in 
numbers and interest. 


Langlade county historical society is building up an interesting 
museum, having received a number of gifts in recent months. 


MEMORIALS AND MarKERS 


The home of Solomon Juneau at Theresa, Dodge county, was marked 
on May 21 with a bronze tablet on a boulder. The house which was pur- 
chased by the village some years ago stands back from the street; the 
marker is placed where it may be seen. The inscription reads: “This tab- 
let marks the site of the last home of Solomon Juneau, 1847-1856. 
Marked by the Dodge County Federation of Women’s Clubs.’ The prin- 
cipal speaker was B. J. Husting, United States district attorney, brother 
of the late Senator Paul Husting, a grandson of Juneau. 


‘The centennial of the coming to Richland county of the first settler, 
John Coumbe, was celebrated June 19 at the place where he crossed the 
Wisconsin river, not far from the present Coumbe farm at Richwood. 
E. G. Doudna, a native of Richland county, gave the historic address. 
A tablet was unveiled bearing the following inscription: “Tippi-Saukee. 
At this place on June 21, 1838, John Coumbe of Devonshire, England, 
established his home and became the first settler in Richland County, 
Wisconsin, 1838-1938.’ Dr. Schafer, introduced by a" Levi H. Ban- 
croft, gave the dedicatory address. 


The continuing discoveries at the old Fort Crawford site under- 
neath the Villa Louis at Prairie du Chien are attracting state-wide at- 
tention. Recently the blacksmith’s shop and underground prison were 
found. A museum is being arranged in an outbuilding near the villa which 
will have murals of the scenes enacted at Fort Crawford, as well as dis- 
plays of the hundreds of relics found during the excavations. One of 
the blockhouses will be rebuilt, at the diagonal corner from that which 
was under the house. 


The Shiocton home of Eben E. Rexford, Wisconsin poet, was in 
danger of condemnation proceedings because of the approach to a new 
bridge. The Sheboygan Press and the Milwaukee Journal made an appeal 
to the public to preserve this home, where were written ‘Silver Threads 
among the Gold’ and other well known songs and poems. The decision 
of the bridge commissioners was reversed and the house saved. 
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In anticipation of the centennial of the birth (1889) of Frances E. 
Willard the Rock county women’s Christian temperance union is planning 
to make the Willard schoolhouse, purchased some years ago, a national 
shrine. A caretaker’s cottage will be built, and an appeal for Willard 
mementos has brought a number to light. 


A replica of the first kindergarten in America opened in Watertown 
in 1857 by Mrs. Carl Schurz, was erected in Washington park, Mil- 
waukee, and dedicated June 26. 


The historic cabin known as “The Loggery’ built by Governor James 
D. Doty at Neenah has been open to the public throughout the summer, 
under the charge of Harvey Leaman of the city high school. 


An attractive marker has been placed at the foot of the old council 
oak in the city park at Kaukauna. The tree has been estimated as 300 
years old. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND PAGEANTS 


Union Grove, Racine county, celebrated its centennial June 238-26. 
The first day was devoted to an old settlers picnic when Herbert Moussa, 
president of the Burlington historical society, gave an address. Friday 
and Saturday a pageant of the town’s progress was produced. Sunday 
religious services were held. The village, once a quiet community, is now 
a busy manufacturing center. j 

The centennial of Milton was observed on July 4 when the log 
cabin which was the first building in the village was open after restor- 
ation and the installation of an exhibit of furniture and articles in use 
a hundred years ago. 


Sauk City and Prairie du Sac staged a joint celebration of their 
centennial on August 11 and 12 with a pageant produced in Marion 
park under the auspices of Miss Ethel Rockwell of Madison. This was 
a brilliant composition staged by August Derleth, portraying the history 
of the Sauk prairie from the seventeenth century. 


The city of West Bend produced June 2 a pageant of the history 
of Washington county which was prepared and presented by the high 
school students. It was entitled ‘Surging Streams’ and began with the 
glacier streams, sweeping away primitive man. The streams of immi- 
gration, agriculture, industry, Christianity, patriotism, education, and 
community growth were represented. The production brought out an 
audience of nearly 3,000 people. 
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The annual pageant of Tower Hill park was held August 13-14 rep- 
resenting the history of the shot tower and of Old Helena. It was par- 
ticipated in by the communities of southwest Wisconsin. The text was 
prepared by Keith McCutcheon and the production introduced many 


historical characters. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The first Congregational church of Beloit was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1888, at the home of Caleb Blodgett, first settler. Of the twenty- 
four members of the church seven were from Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire. The General council of the entire church was held at Beloit in 
June, 1938, when four members of the parent church of Colebrook were 
in attendance. Dr. Horace White at whose home in Colebrook the New 
England emigrating company was founded, is honored with a portrait 
in the vestibule of the present charch building erected in 1859. 


The first tentative towards an organization of an Episcopal church 
in Madison was made a century ago when the new capital was visited 
by the missionary bishop, Jackson Kemper. Remembrance occurred 
May 9 at Grace church guild hall when Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 
spoke on the church’s history. 


The first Baptist church of Whitehall, Trempealeau county, cele- 
brated June 26 its eightieth anniversary. It was organized in July, 1858. 
Its history appeared in the Whitehall Times, June 23, and in the Ia 
Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press, June 26. 


The first Presbyterian church of Wausau celebrated June 12 the 
eightieth anniversary of its founding. 


Trinity Lutheran church of the tewn of Rantoul, Calumet county, 
founded in 1858, is one of the largest congregations in the county. 
June 19 the eightieth anniversary of its organization was celebrated. 


The diamond jubilee of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran church of 
Two Rivers took place June 12. The original group met at the Tannery 
in 1860 and then disbanded to incorporate in Two Rivers village. 


The Norwegian Lutheran church in the town of Ettrick, Trem- 
pealeau county, known as the Tamarack church, held services May 380-31 
in honor of its seventy-fifth jubilee. The festival sermon was preached 
in English to a congregation of a thousand. 


The Green Lake Zion Evangelical church observed its diamond 
jubilee on Sunday, June 5, with special all-day services. It was a joyous 
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homecoming for many former ministers and members of the white, frame 
church beautifully situated on a hilltop overlooking Green lake. This 
rural church is located in the vicinity of Princeton. 


Wisconsin History 1n THE STATE Press 


The village of Galesville and Trempealeau county in general joined 
on May 8 with the students of Gale college in honoring Judge George 
Gale founder of all three—county, village, and college. The Milwaukee 
Sentinel for May 2 gave a brief sketch of the founder. 


Articles on Wisconsin’s Belgian community appeared in April in 
the Luxemburg News. The great influx began in 1856, and so numerous 
were the land seekers that they took what the land office gave them in 
Kewaunee or Door county. 


The records of the first Manitowoc library, known as the Jones li- 
brary, in honor of Colonel K. K. Jones, who served in the Civil war, 
were recently found by the Historical Records survey, and turned over 
to the Manitowoc public library. The Jones library was launched as early 
as 1856. 


‘The Birthplace of Jeremiah Curtin’ is an article in the Wisconsin 
number of the D.A.R. National Historical Magazine for May, in which 
Miss Nuna Whitcomb describes as a ‘Wisconsin shrine’ his old home 
in Greenfield, Milwaukee county. Unfortunately, historic truth com- 
pels the correction that Curtin was a native of Michigan. However, his 
old home near Milwaukee is well worth preservation. 


The Sun Prairie Countryman April 28 carried an article by Miss 
Estelle Hayden on the story behind the razing of a village landmark, 
the Krebs livery barn. It was built in the first place by the Bird brothers, 
burned in a spectacular fire in 1874, was rebuilt, and stood neighbor to 
the old seminary building also used until its demise as a barn. Much 
Sun Prairie history centered about the old landmark. 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth of April 30 gives an account of 
an especial celebration held at Campbellsport to honor its beloved phy- 
sician, Dr. Phillip A. Hoffman, who had practiced in that place for half 
a century. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The celebration of the tercentennial of the first Swedish and Finnish 
settlements in North America occurred the last days of June in Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. The crown prince and princess of Sweden with 
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their third son came over for the occasion and dedicated at Wilming- 
ton a monument designed by the famous Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. 
It represents a column bearing the original ship Kalmar Nyckel on a 
conventionalized wave of the sea. In Philadelphia the royal visitors 
dedicated the American-Swedish historical museum, rising in the part of 
the city once owned by the Swedes near the Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) 
church. Finland sent a granite monument, designed by its artist Vaino 
Aaltonen, which was unveiled at Chester, Pennsylvania, June 29. All 
three countries, the United States, Sweden, and Finland issued com- 
memorative stamps, medals, and coins. 

Although the Swedish nation maintained its colony as a political 
unit for only a few years, the influence of its sturdy colonists and their 
descendants contributed to the upbuilding of the middle colonies, Dela- 
ware, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania. The Swedish governor's treatment 
of the Delaware Indians, with whom he came in close contact, offered a 
model later to William Penn. In commemoration of the Indian missions 
the Swedish-American tercentenary association has published a facsimile 
of Martin Luther’s Little Catechism translated into Algonquian Indian by 
Johannes Campanius, the first missionary to New Sweden. The original 
edition was published in Stockholm in 1696. The new edition has notes 
by Isak Collijn, director of the Royal library at Stockholm. Herr Col- 
lijn was present at the meeting of the American library association in 
1934 in Chicago. The facsimile includes a remarkable map of ‘New 
Sweden Today Called Pennsylvania,’ showing the Delaware bay and 
river and the Swedish settlements thereon in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


One gift of the early Swedish and Finnish settlers to North America 
was the log cabin, which later became so prominent a feature of pioneer 
life. We have frequently been asked for the origin of the log cabin, which 
was not used by the earliest English settlers of New England or Vir- 
ginia. The following letter from Rexford Newcomb, dean of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts at the University of Illinois and authority on 
American architecture, seems conclusive: 

‘In answer to your query I will say that all evidence indicates that 
the first English colonists did not construct log homes with round hori- 
zontal logs such as we now know. They used a type of hut more like 
that known at home. Indeed horizontal-log construction seems to have 
been unknown in England. 

‘If one looks in Europe for the origin of the horizontal-log type he 
finds it in Sweden and Finland but not in England, France or Spain. 
We know pretty well about the palisade (vertical log) huts used upon 
occasion by the Spanish colonists of the Southwest and the same type 
of construction used by the French in the American Bottom near St. 
Louis and elsewhere at an early day, but nowhere is there evidence of 
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the horizontal-log type before the arrival of the Swedes and Finns on 
the Delaware (1638). Fort Gothenburg (1643) was made of hemlock 
logs “laid one upon the other.” From them presumably spread the use 
of horizontal logs through western Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Pied- 
mont generally, and, of course on through the [Cumberland] Gap and 
across the mountains to the Middle West.’ 


The Palimpsest, published monthly by the Iowa historical society, 
carried through the spring numbers material on the separation of Iowa 
from Wisconsin territory and the centennial of the former territory. In 
the April number is a good portrait of George Wallace Jones, delegate 
to congress in 1836 when Wisconsin territory was erected. 


At Rockton, Illinois, not far from Beloit, stands a Congregational 
church organized a hundred years ago, with a stone building of 1850. 
The department of interior has selected this church, under the auspices 
of the Historic American Buildings survey as possessing exceptional 
historic and architectural interest and has sent a certificate to that effect 
to the church. The Beloit News of June 15 carried a facsimile of the 
certificate, with a picture of the church. 


The Moorsfield Antiquarian, published at Champlain, New York, 
began in its May number the printing of a number of letters of mem- 
bers of the American fur company at Michilimackinac, from 1818 to 1822. 


NOTICE 


The State historical society of Wisconsin has duplicates of many of 
the early legislative manuals and Blue Books which may be of use to 
other libraries either in the state or in other states. The society is pre- 
pared to entertain offers to exchange material of historical value needed 
here for the books in question. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


P. L. Scanlan (‘The Founder of Milwaukee at Prairie du Chien’), 
of Prairie du Chien, is a curator of the State historical society and es- 
pecially interested in local history. 


Charles F. Lamb (‘Sawdust Campaign’) is a well known lawyer 
of Madison. 


Alexander C. Guth (‘Historic American Buildings Survey’) is a 


Milwaukee architect and is active in the Milwaukee county historical 
society. 
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Emil Baensch (‘Manitowoc Pioneers Were Boosters’), of Mani- 
towoc, has served as county judge of Manitowoc county and as lieutenant- 
governor of the state. He is a vice-president of the State historical so- 
ciety. 


Marshall Cousins (‘A White Pine Monarch’), of Madison, is the 


president of the State historical society. Much of his time is given to the 
interests of this organization. 


Thomas Pederson (‘Some Recollections’), of Mildred, Minnesota, 
formerly of La Crosse county, continues his memoirs in this issue. 


Documents—The diary of George W. Stoner, 1862, concluded in 
this number, is annotated by Louise Phelps Kellogg, of the society's staff. 





